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MHE occurrence and the celebration of Cardinal 
Gibbons’ twofold jubilee may well be regarded 
as notable events in the religious history of 
I91I. It is not merely the fact that the dis- 
tinguished jubilarian has spent fifty years in 
the priesthood, nor even that during this long period he has 
attained to such high position in the Church; but rather that 
an occasion which means so much for him personally should 
have called forth universal congratulation, One might say 
that it was not the Cardinal alone but the entire country that 
observed his anniversary—with a heartiness approaching en- 
thusiasm. 

For those who share his Catholic faith it is quite natural 
to rejoice and be thankful that so many years, with fruits so_ 
abundant, should have been granted him. But they have fur- 
ther reason for gratification in the fact that their non-Catholic 
fellow-countrymen were no less eager in paying the Cardinal 
their tribute of respect and esteem. The public manifestation 
in his honor in which our leading citizens took part, was 
characteristic of our national spirit. It showed plainly that 
whatever be their special beliefs or attitudes towards religion, 
men of discernment and breadth are able and willing to ap- 
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preciate the worth of one whose qualities are the explanation 
both of his ecclesiastical rank and of his influence for good 
in the country at large. 

The feelings of regard which found expression on this oc- 
casion were not suddenly aroused; they have grown steadily 
through the course of a long career. They are shared by men 
who have observed elosely the trend of events and have helped 
to make our history. How rapidly it has been made during 
half a century, what far-reaching changes its record includes, 
cannot yet be fully realized. The relative importance of each 
movement that in passing has absorbed much interest and in- 
volved much effort, can only be determined by the perspec- 
tive that will be drawn from some later viewpoint. As to the 
predominance, likewise, of any one tendency, opinions will 
probably differ; and it would hardly be correct to say that 
the changes or happenings of greatest importance have been 
political or social, economic, scientific or religious. Amid 
them all, however, as affecting them and as affected by them 
in turn, the educational movement claims special considera- 
tion. It has led to much discussion within its own lines, and 
it has reached out to the testing of principles which belong 
with equal or even prior right to different spheres of thought 
and action. On the other hand, an education undertakes to 
give a preparation for complete living, it brings into promi- 
nence certain standards of value which enable us to decide 
what service is real, and to see why a given sort of service 
calls forth general recognition. Controlled as it is by ideals 
and directed by principles, the educational movement suggests 
at least one way of determining by what attitudes and aims 
and courses of action, the needs of our country can be ade- 
quately supplied. 

What we chiefly want is the American in the true sense, 
the man who is glad to have the country vouch for him, but 
is still more anxious to have the country get credit because 
of him and his doings at home and abroad. It is understood 
that we must set high standards, and therefore a great deal 
is said on the platform and put down in the books about the 
civic ideal. Good citizenship is held. forth as the aim for 
which all should strive, and even as the concrete form of the 
best morality. The chief purpose of the school and of the 
vast machinery of education is declared to be the training for 
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citizenship. And frequently enough it is urged that the main 
duty of the churches is, or should be, to inculcate those prin- 
ciples on which depend the security of the social structure 
and the prosperity of the state. In all this there is a certain 
measure of truth; for it is beyond question that the agencies 
which educate should keep in view the social and moral wel- 
fare of the nation. But the most effectual lesson in this mat- 
ter is found and given, not in words but in lives that realize 
the ideal. 

The same holds true, in due proportion, of our Catholic 
position as regards the nature and foundation of citizenship. 
Once it is understood that morality is the basis of the social 
relation, it may be further shown without much difficulty that 
morality itself must have religion for its support. It is well 
to insist on this conclusion, were it only to show that it is 
the logical and practical outcome of sound principles. But 
here again it is both instructive and gratifying to see in an 
actual example the verification of our claims and the argu- 
ment of fact in behalf of our theory. And when the example 
is given with a force and steadfastness that are in keeping with 
exalted station in the Church, it is all the more convincing 
and the more likely to secure imitation. 

Now imitation, to be genuine, must aim not simply at 
achievements similar to those which have made others illustri- 
ous, but also at reproducing the qualities, the force and purity 
of character, that are the sources of all true achievement. Care 
then should be taken to avoid the fallacy that consists in 
drawing fine pictures and setting them up for general admira- 
tion without adopting any effectual means to obtain the appro- 
priate result. It is nowadays quite common to make lengthy 
discourses upon those who are proposed as models of civic 
virtue. Their memory is perpetuated in brass and stone and 
printed page—as though such tributes could dispense us from 
building the one real monument that their greatness deserves, 
The child in school is taught to hold their names in benedic- 
tion, and gradually a calendar is being formed, which year by 
year, culls out new holidays for patriotic observance. And 
doubtless this is as it should be; but one naturally asks whether 
it is consistent to extol these patterns of moral excellence and 
at the same time exclude morality from education or reduce 
it to the barest so-called essentials. That imitation is an all- 
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important factor in the development of character, no one de- 
nies, and probably it will be admitted that at present more 
than at any previous time in our educational history, there is 
an abundance of copies which the growing mind is invited to 
follow. And yet it is obvious enough that the imitations dis- 
cernible in private and in public life are not altogether perfect; 
they would hardly be mistaken for the originals. . This, of 
course, does not mean.that the principle of imitation is to be 
abandoned; but it does indicate very clearly that if the prin- 
ciple is to yield its full value, a more definite sort of morality 
must be taught and the methods of teaching must become 
more effective. 

There is a principie of even larger import which is con- 
sidered as fundamental in determining the aims of education 
and which, properly interpreted and wisely applied, may be 
productive of excellent results. Life, we are told, depends 
upon adaptation to environment. The organism thrives in pro- 
portion as it adjusts its activities to the conditions which sur- 
round it. Mental development implies an increasing corre- 
spondence between thought and reality, and more efficient re- 
action to the impressions, situations, and opportunities which 
experience brings. Education, then, is essentially a process 
of adjustment, and the educated individual invariably shows a 
power of adaptation. Life itself,in the social and moral sense, 
no less than in the physical, is vigorous according to the way 
it meets the demands of environment; and a successful life is 
one in which the response is complete. 

Not only is this principle, generally speaking, an expres- 
sion of the truth; it moreover condenses to very brief form a 
number of ideas, each of which is full of significance. It im- 
plies, first of all, that the worthy life is no mere passive ex- 
istence or inert tenure of any position however dignified for 
a succession of years however prolonged. It means action, 
attainment, results—not necessarily of the conspicuous sort, 
nor in the direct line of human appreciation, yet always in the 
way of developing to the utmost the capacities with which 
one is endowed, and in turning to the best advantage every 
occasion that offers. Activity, however, is quite a different 
thing from the restless, aimless doing that expends itself now 
in one pursuit now in another, with endless schemes that do 
not get beyond the beginning or with vain attempts to realize 
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utopian fancies. Activity to be of any value must be a vital 
response, must be guided by a clear understanding of the en- 
vironment, its problems, possibilities, and dangers; and when 
these are intelligently grasped, it must resolutely face them 
and, if needs be, oppose them. Adjustment, in other words, 
is by no means that shifting about as circumstances require 
which so often involves the surrender of principle. Those who 
are ready to do, or leave undone, any and every thing, just 
to get along in the world, are turned and moulded by the 
spirit of the age or the passing fashion of its thought; they 
are good illustrations of plasticity, but not of adaptation in the 
true sense. And the little success that they win at one mo- 
ment is likely to be spoiled at the next. 

Against such passive yielding to outward influences, the 
vigorous life finds protection in striving for definite purposes. 
Its action is indeed a response, but in responding it modifies 
_ to some extent the forces that are exerted upon it, and thus, 
in a measure, it shapes anew the environment in view of its 
own further aims. What the quality of these aims may be, 
and especially what relation they hold to morality, are ques- 
tions that do not need to be considered as determining success 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word. In fact the tendency 
of many very active people would seem to imply that success 
is the real standard of values. This unacademic pragmatism 
has evidently no place in a philosophy of life that takes its 
guidance from religion. For if morality is opposed to a supine 
acceptance of the situation, it is equally at variance with the 
active adjustment that seeks only self or compasses. unworthy 
ends. Religion, on the contrary, demands that the whole pre- 
cess of adaptation be inspired and directed by the highest of 
purposes. The action which it calls forth must not only be 
influential, but also and chiefly must be influential for good. - 
To sway public opinion or shape the course of events is one 
thing; it is something more to lead thought into the way of 
truth, and action into the path of righteousness. In each case 
‘there is evidence of power and in each the result is success; 
yet the processes are not identical nor the final attainments 
of equal value. 

In one respect, however, the two kinds of adjustment 
agree. As they presuppose a due consideration of the factors 
with which they deal, they also exhibit in their dealing a 
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spirit of forbearance and moderation. Violence is not vitality. 
Organic development is gradual, going forward unceasingly 
but without abrupt change or sudden display of energy. The 
progress of mental life, the normal growth of society, and the 
safest course of all institutional activity, are characterized by 
the same gentle steadiness. The adaptation which makes en- 
deavor on any plane successful is patient yet never idle, 
timely but without haste; and in the very exercise of its 
power, it gives evidence of greater power held in reserve. 
When, as the moral order requires, the sense of duty and 
respect for the rights of the fellowman become dominant 
factors, and when further these are tempered by breadth of 
sympathy with whatever is good in others, there results a 
union of strength and gentleness which marks the true per- 
sonality. 

Thus interpreted, the principle of adjustment, though re- 
cent in its formulation, is as old as the Church herself. It is 
one proof, and not the least striking, of her vitality, that she 
has adapted her action to the most widely different conditions 
and to the ceaselessly varying needs of humanity. Favorable 
or unfavorable as the environment might be, the Church has 
met it in all times and in all lands with unbending adherence 
to doctrine and moral principle and yet with a comprehen- 
sive charity that makes adequate allowance for the weakness 
and waywardness of men. Where by yielding, to drift with 
the current of the time, she might have had.a smoother course, 
she has stood firmly for the teachings of the Gospel; and 
where it was clear that by modifying her own legislation she 
might direct human thought and action into safer channels, 
she has known how to make concessions without sacrifice of 
what is essential. Thus to each succeeding civilization and to 
each new form of culture, of scientific acquisition and of social 
reconstruction, she has adapted her message of truth, present- 
ing it in terms that all might understand yet no whit lessen- 
ing its import. But such vital adjustment would have been 
impossible were the Church not fully conscious of her divinely- 
given mission and of the Spirit of God abiding with her for- 
ever. Here is the source of her activity; here, too, the in- 
spiration of her purpose. For amid all the variations of -her 
environment, through all struggle and reverse and interval of 
peace, she has steadfastly pursued the one aim of leading 
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men to salvation. The pursuit itself, even where it seemed 
beset with the worst difficulties, has turned to her advantage. 
It has proven her loyalty to Christ and her superiority to 
worldly considerations, It has enriched her with an experi- 
ence which no other existing organization can claim. Out of 
conflict even more than from the rarer enjoyment of peace, 
have arisen her great leaders, the strong-willed pontiffs and 
bishops who have fought for her rights against the mighty 
ones of earth. But through it all, and especially when failure 
seemed imminent, the Church has lived on, patiently ‘yet reso- 
lutely striving to make all men sharers in her own inde- 
structible life. 

The evidences of this salutary adjustment are written 
through the history of the Church. They are as clear in the 
later centuries as in those that went before. And they are 
nowhere and at no time more obvious than in our own day 
and our own country. The progress of Catholicism in Amer- 
ica, notably during the last fifty years, has illustrated in a 
remarkable way the power of adaptation which the Church 
possesses. The larger freedom which she enjoys has permitted 
her to come into closer contact with the people and to devote 
her entire energy to the work of religion. Of a necessity 
also the Church is affected by the countless movements in 
which the activity of a vigorous national life finds expression. 
From the problems that grow out of rapidly changing condi- 
tions and that involve, in one way or another, the social, 
moral and religious welfare of the country, the Church may 
not hold aloof; she is bound not only to recognize them as- 
actual and urgent but also to grapple with them and seek 
their solution. In a word it may be said that the Church 
here has a better opportunity than ever before to permeate 
and quicken the national life in all its phases with her own - 
spiritual energy. And this means that there is very special 
need of churchmen who shall grasp the situation and profit 
by the opportunity. 

It is important for the Church as well as for the Republic 
that the foundations of our national institutions be preserved 
intact. If liberty and individual rights are to mean anything 
more than resonant vociferation, they must be properly under- 
stood. Their obligations, no less than their advantages, must 
be emphasized and brought home to every citizen. Each and 
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all must be made to realize that the very fulness of freedom 
‘which they enjoy entails duties proportionately serious and 
manifold, that the discharge of these obligations is no mere 
optional affair, but that, on the contrary, it is the essential 
condition on which the perpetuation of liberty depends. To 
say that society is impossible without law and observance of 
law, is a truism; to make it.a principle of action, the indi- 
vidual must be convinced that the law is for him and that 
his observance is what social welfare and his own best interest 
require. If the same jealous zeal were shown in complying 
with law as appears in making the law and selecting the law- 
makers, the courts would find their task lightened. 

It is just at this point that one may plainly see how in- 
dispensable for the common weal is the basic principle of 
Catholicism considered as a system of government. The ele- 
ment of authority with the corresponding duty of obedience 
is what gives the Church unity and strength; and it is pre- 
cisely what is needed to safeguard our free institutions. 
Where this element is rejected as forming no part of religious 
belief or organization, it is hard to see what aid the state can 
logically expect from the spiritual order. Where on the con- 
trary, as in the Church, there is not only a recognition of 
the principle of authority but a concrete application of it in 
duly appointed rulers, the whole force of religion is brought 
to the support of laws that are justly enacted by the state. 
The hierarchy is thus more than a well-ordered series of 
honorable positions; it is authority in action; and those who 
are elevated to its highest ranks are men whose qualification 
to rule has been well attested by their readiness to obey. 
From such representatives of an authority that deals with 
the most vital of all interests, the country may well expect 
words of counsel and of warning; and their utterance loses 
none of its force when its key-note is deep concern for the 
maintenance of our institutions through integrity in all public 
and private relations. 

That morality is an essential requisite for the well-being 
of any nation, is generally recognized. But too often the mis- 
take is committed of supposing that there can be a genuine 
morality quite apart from religion, as though one’s duties to 
God were of no consequence so long as other obligations are 
fulfilled. The inconsistency of such a view is not its worst 
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feature, for it practically results in weakening the sense of 
obligation and of responsibility te any authority whatever. It 
leads to a subjectivism which is even more disastrous in the 
moral sphere than it is in the sphere of knowledge. Once 
the individual is persuaded that he is the only arbiter of 
right and wrong in the matter of his own conduct, he natur- 
ally takes it upon himself to decide whether and how far he 
shall yield obedience to any power; and his decision, in most 
cases, is the outcome of his personal interests and aims. On 
this basis he easily severs the bonds that should hold invio- 
late the social order, both in regard to the community at large 
and, in particular, the sacred obligations of domestic life. 

Without the sanctions of religion it is vain to hope that 
the family tie or any other will be kept secure by even the 
most stringent legislation. The confidence that is reposed in 
public opinion as a corrector of wrongs and abuses is justi- 
fied no doubt whenever that opinion itself, formed on right 
principles and in accordance with true standards, is strong 
enough to prevail and to deal out summary justice to those 
who defy it. But public opinion is an affair of the general 
conscience, and when this is blunted or weakened, its protest 
against wrong-doing must lose its earlier vigor, and dwindle 
into a passive indifference if not into an outright endorsement 
of what it should condemn. And since legislation also is so 
largely affected by public opinion, remedial enactments, if 
framed at all, will hardly get beyond the page ef the statute- 
book. They will not, at any rate, have the binding force that 
they would have if they could presuppose on the part of the 
individual citizen that deeper moral sense which seeks first the 
kingdom of God and His justice. 

Hence arises the problem, in some respects the most 
. serious that confronts the Church in this country—how shall 
the teachings and practices of the Catholic faith be brought 
to bear as a vitalizing influence upon the thought and action 
of jall our people. Noting that adjustment in some of its 
phases has been achieved, as is shown by the growth and 
prosperous condition of the Church, we have further to ask 
by what means a complete adjustment is to be attained. The 
Church must not only continue to exist, but must also increase, 
putting! forth her activity in an ever-widening field, with 
greater efficiency and more abundant results, Where so many 
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other agencies have failed and so many movements have 
come to naught, it yet remains to be seen what vivifying 
power the Church can exert and through what forms of action 
it can best be exerted. 

The hopeful aspect of the situation is found in certain traits 
of the national character which under the influence of re- 
ligion can be developed into the firmest setting and support 
of the moral and spiritual life. There is a sense of practical 
utility that can be trained to appreciate the benefits which 
religion confers and a spirit of generosity that often approaches 
the sacrifice of self in its efforts for good. The love of inde- 
pendence, wisely guided, can become the source of fearless- 
ness in striving for truth and righteousness, while the ten- 
dency to frank and open expression is quite compatible with 
respect for authority and with heartfelt reverence for all that 
is justly revered. The eagerness to honor those who promise 
little and do much, the general contempt for sham and the 
readiness to denounce evil that is done in high places, are 
surely qualities which religion can turn to the best account. 
They do not imply perfection nor justify a boastful self-com- 
placency; but they do encourage such endeavor on the part 
of the Church as is needed to lift them to a higher plane 
and to eliminate other less desirable characteristics, not all 
of which, however, are American in origin or normally 
assimilated by the best type of our citizens. Even the intense 
devotion to business and the often censured love of gain can- 
not do away with the fact that the things of the mind are 
appreciated and sought after, while material pursuits not rarely 
convince the winners of success that the intellectual needs of 
the people are the first that should be supplied. 

The interest in education which has thus become as pro- 
found as it is widespread, makes new and special demands 
upon all who seek to better our moral and social conditions, 
to deepen respect for authority and to place the home on 
surer foundations. The school has taken up a position of 
prime importance as the medium through which the country 
is to be saved. And in consequence, the teacher has ade 
vanced to the first rank as a factor in determining what sort 
of men and women our future citizens shall be. There is in- 
deed a tendency to regard education in a narrow sense as 
the remedy for all our ills and to dispense with moral and 
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religious training. But this exaggerated view in no wise 
diminishes the significance of the school and of the teacher 
for the welfare of religion; it rather emphasizes the need of 
insisting on a complete education in which religion with its 
truths and obligations shall be the central, vitalizing element. 
The teacher who with kindly skill places the truths of Chris- 
tianity within reach of the child is doing a blessed work. 
And the teacher who helps thousands to a better understand- 
ing of Catholic belief, removes thereby one of the princi- 
pal difficulties that the Church and the Catholic school en- 
counter. ‘ 

There can be no doubt that many people in this country, 
intelligent and fair-minded in other respects, have very in- 
accurate and inadequate notions regarding the Church. With 
an imperfect knowledge of her history they often combine a 
settled conviction that at some time or times more or less 
remote she abandoned the doctrine of the earliest days and 
gradually replaced it with the baseless traditions of men and 
the complexities of theological systems. It would almost seem 
that in their judgment the Church had not only grown with 
the centuries, but also that she had outgrown the original 
truth of the Gospel and had over-adapted her teaching to the 
requirements of human speculation. Such misunderstandings, 
of course, are dealt with at length and the historical truth set 
forth in numberless books of theology. Non-Catholic scholar- 
ship also has made it easy to trace to the primitive Church 
the doctrines that are held by the Church of to-day. But 
neither dogmatic treatises nor the fruits of patristic research 
will come to the knowledge of the many unless they be cast 
in a form at once simple aad attractive. Truth is meant. to 
save men, not to frighten or turn them away. The light falls 
gently. Hard sayings can be softened by the zeal to win. 
And charity is certainly a true witness to the faith of our 
fathers. No other method would avail to meet the needs of 
our generation, and none could prove more clearly that our 
Catholic belief has handed on with ever increasing value our 
Christian heritage. 

From the beginning the Church was careful to safeguard 
the deposit of faith by instructing the people. The earliest 
Christian schools were mainly devoted to the teaching of 
religion, When in later ages, the cathedral arose, the school 
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sprang up at its side and the liberal arts were taught under 
the eye of the bishop who took a direct and personal interest 
in the progress of learning. At length came the universities 
founded by Popes and Prelates with the co-operation of the 
civil power. About these centers were grouped the religious 
orders in whose cloisters the classics had been preserved, the 
Scriptures diligently studied, and the great teachers of the 
medieval schools prepared for their chief undertaking, the 
construction of a vast synthesis combining in unity all the 
elements of knowledge. Thus, in due time, the Church of her 
own initiative had built up a complete educational system 
and had given it as its inner, directive principle the truth and 
the practice of religion. 

Something of the kind has been accomplished in this coun- 
try during the last half century. The parochial schools have 
been brought to a high degree of efficiency, while academies, 
colleges and seminaries have provided for the education of 
laity and clergy in every department of knowledge. And the 
important thing is that this work has been done not with the 
support of the state, but through the loyalty and generosity 
of the Catholic people. It is the best evidence that they re- 
gard as precious and worthy of much sacrifice the faith which 
is their inheritance. It has solved, without fine theorizing 
but with earnest, practical effort, the problem of moral instruc- 
tion, and it has made possible the latest and most important 
phase of our educational progress. 

The foundation of the Catholic University is in large meas- 
ure due to the solicitude of Cardinal Gibbons for the diffusion 
of Catholic truth. In its organization and development he 
has taken an active part. Under his direction it has centered 
around the teaching of the sacred sciences the various depart- 
ments of knowledge that deal with nature and life, with mind 
and society and the history of human endeavor. And it has 
gathered upon its borders, as did the universities of old, the 
sons of Francis and Dominic as well as religious communities 
of more recent origin. Within two decades it has extended 
an influence which is felt throughout the entire system of 
Catholic schools, and which must finally result in their therough 
co-ordination. To unite all our teaching forces, to strengthen 
each and help it to do its work in the best possible way, is a 
purpose which is in keeping with the scope of the University 
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and with the efforts of its Chancellor in behalf of education. 
Nothing in fact could afford him deeper satisfaction than the 
growth ef an institution to which he has given so much 
thought and for which he has made more than one sacrifice 
in order that the whole Church in America and every ‘section 
of the country may derive the benefit. 

It is, therefore, fitting that the University should observe 
the Cardinal’s Jubilee in a manner appropriate both to its own 
special character and to his deservedly high position in the 
educational world. The new hall that bears his name and that 
is to be dedicated this month, will serve as a reminder of his 
earnest endeavors in behalf of higher education; the Univer- 
sity itself, alike in its material structure and in its academic 
spirit, will manifest more clearly as time goes on, the largeness 
of purpose, the courage and hopefulness that have sustained 
its Chancellor, and each graduate who quits its halls to engage 
in the service of the Church, the work of the professions or 
the apostolate of [our Catholic schools, will owe him a debt 
of gratitude. 

But the truer, more lasting memorial is not built with hands 

‘ nor written down in the language of learning. It is a tribute 
of intelligence, indeed, yet even more of affectionate esteem. 
It is the testimony of many hearts to whom his words, either 
spoken or written, have brought light and comfort, to whom 
his priestly ministration has been as a message of peace and 
his example an incentive to right living. To this number, 
greater than he himself can tell, in a word to the people, he 
will be as for fifty years he has been, the ambassador of 
Christ. 








THE BUST OF MARCEL MATHIEU. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


ABBE MATHIEU fed his silkworms and visited 

iy his bees. His. peaches were ripening on the 

south wall. His garden was like a tight nose- 

gay, so filled in was it with all manner of 

Lave flowers. His pears and apricots were excellent. 

The last bottle of wine he had brought up from the cellar 

had the glow and the fragrance of the South in it. It was 

going to be a good vintage this year—if but ces scélérats from 

Paris and from Marseilles would permit it to ripen and be 

gathered in peace. The corn was golden-white on the long 

Southern slopes—if but ces scélévats would permit it to be 
reaped and threshed and ground in peace. 

With his hands hidden in the wide sleeves of his rusty old 
cassock he came back from the bees, his old poodle, Aristide, 
following at his heels. Ces scéltrats/ M. |’Abbé said it to 
himself with a virtuous intensity. Yet—if they had but spared 
the King and Queen!—if they had not persecuted God and 
His Church! Liberté, Egalité, Fraternitt/ There was that in 
the brave words which set the old heart to beating under the 
rusty cassock. After all, these Reds—of Paris and the Midi 
—were they not the children of the movement he had preached 
for and written for forty years ago? 

Mathieu! It had been a name to stir the blood once. 
People still remembered those moving songs of the Revolution 
who had forgotten, if they ever knew, that Marcel Mathieu, 
terrified of the hurly-burly he had helped to raise, had all of 
a sudden retraced his steps—gone back to rest with the old 
Mother he had forsaken. He had abandoned, deserted, the 
cause of the Revolution. He himself would have said that 
with the years he had grown humbler and wiser—that he was 
frightened of the armed Revolution which had sprung up 
from the seeds he and such as he had sown. Up in Paris 
now the Revolution was devouring her children. Many of 
those who had dreamed fine dreams with him of how the 
people should be free and should rise to the height of their 
freedom had gone in the tumbrils to the Place de la Gréve. 
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The noblest and fairest heads had tumbled in the basket. The 
Gironde was a tragic memory. The King and Queen were 
in prison awaiting the mockery of a trial. They were tearing 
the Constitution to rags and tatters up there in Paris. How 
little they could have foreseen it all when their heads were 
stuffed with fine dreams, and it seemed such a small matter 
to their inexperienced youth to pull down the world and re- 
build it at their pleasure! 
Marcel Mathieu! The name was quite lost in M. 1’Abbé 
Mathieu, who made hymns now where he had made battle- 
songs, who was a quiet, peace-loving, snuff-taking old man, 
with his silkworms and bees and vegetables for his interests, 
beyond the little flock which was so hard-working and simple 
and innocent that it gave its pastor no cause for anxiety. 
The silkworms might do badly, or foul brood come upon the 
hives, as it had done once or twice within the forty peaceful 
years, Material calamities might threaten the village. There 
might be a bad harvest or a bad vintage and Bois-le-Saint go 
pinched and hollow-cheeked till another year made up for the 
ill deeds of this one. There might even be illness. There 
had been an epidemic of low fever the winter before last; 
and one summer the Boulogne fever had carried off a score 
of children and nearly broken M. |’Abbé’s heart. But the 
people were good always; there was very little to distress a 
poor priest’s heart. And Mme. Du Chatel and Mlle. Clémen- 
tine at the Chateau des Tournelles were good to the people. 
They were a happy little family at Bois-le-Saint, where the 
years had gone by like a placid dream for M. 1’Abbé. 
Bois-le-Saint was out of the track of the Revolution. 
Buried between hills, a tiny village of some two hundred souls 
—the squat tower of Notre Dame de la Pietié rising amid the 
graves at one end, the two pointed turrets of the Chateau at. 
the other end—rumors of the Revolution had only reached it 
faintly, from far away. M. Du Chatel, Mile. Clémentine’s 
brother, had been in the movement in Paris up to a point, 
He had thought, as Marcel Mathieu had thought forty years 
ago, that one might let the sea loose and chain it up at will: 
The day of the flight to Varrennes he had been found by the 
King’s side. That was well. Old Mme. Du Chatel had for- 
given her grandson for that much, which had all but broken 
her heart. She lifted her head proudly now as she talked of 
Henri.. He had been misled, the poor boy, but he had atoned 
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for that. No one knew where he was now. He had escaped 
to England perhaps. Certainly he was not in the Conciergerie, 
nor in La Force, nor in Les Carmes, nor in L’Abbaye. Of 
that Madame was assured, having yet good friends up in Paris. 

As M. l’Abbé paced slowly down his garden walk, by the 
holly-hocks in bloom, his thoughts were much concerned with 
M. Henri. The young marquis was very dear to him. He 
had christened him; he had heard his first confession; given 
him his first Communion. He had taught him his Greek and 
Latin and various accomplishments proper to a gentleman. 
He wondered whether in the teaching something had not 
slipped into the boy’s mind from his own; whether it was 
not due to him that M. Henri had been a Jacobin—a leader, 
up to a point, of the party of the Revolution. And if so, the 
boy had been shocked, horrified, as he had, at the spectacle 
of their white lady with her garments dabbled in blood; a 
Mznad where they had thought to see a goddess; a fury, 
drunken with the blood of nobles and saints, of the innocent 
and the gentle. 

He did not yet know all the things that were happening 
in Paris, else he would have had no heart for his garden, for 
his bees and silkworms. So far away was he from the terror 
that he could yet enjoy his game of dominoes of evenings 
with Mme. Du Chatel. It distracted the poor lady and kept 
her from thinking incessantly of Paris and M. Henri. Mlle. 
Clémentine too. The poor lady’s fiancé was in La Force. 
Any day Marat might find him on his list of condemned. M. 
le Vicomte was forty if he was a day, and had lived, as they 
say. Perhaps Mademoiselle had not been so very desirous of 
the marriage when it had been a matter of the immediate 
future, although she was too dutiful to set herself against 
Mme. la Marquise. But now—with M. le Vicomte in prison, 
as likely as not in the tumbrils any day that rose—Mlle. 
Clémentine had come to wear a proud and suffering look 
which told how her heart was making a hero and a martyr of 
her middle-aged fiancé. 

Surely the Revolution would pass them by in the Bois-le- 
Saint! No one was desirous of it. Even Guilbert, the cob- 
bler, who was suspected of being Red, was a good soul, not 
at all one to desire the death and plunder of those whom the 
will of God had placed over him. Thinking of Guilbert, M. 
Abbé smiled as he held a pinch of snuff between his finger 
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and his thumb. Guilbert had been frugal and had bought 
some hectares of land. He had a bit of vineyard. The Revo- 
lution had gone too far and fast for him. He was a man of 
property. When he thought of a party of Reds from Mar- 
seilles or Avignon trampling down his vines and plundering at 
their will, he breathed fire and fury against them, as he had 
been used to against the aristocrats. 

The little garden, between its walls, was very warm. M. 
l’Abbé muttered to himself, “ pouf!” and again “‘ pouf!” as 
he came into the cool darkness of the white house with the 
green jalousies closed over the window-spaces. Something 
glimmered white in the gloom—yellow-white—the marble bust 
of himself done in Paris in the great days forty years ago. 
It stood between the two windows, on a pedestal, the name 
‘* Mathieu,” cut deeply and gilt, beneath the bust. 

It was like and unlike M. l’Abbé. The hair fell upon the 
shoulders; it was their protest in those days against the 
powder and periwigs which were a part of the luxury of the 
aristocrats. A shirt a little open at the neck. The face was 
smooth and young. In M.1’Abbé it had fallen into lines and 
wrinkles. But the expression was recognizable over forty years. 
The heart of a priest keeps very young. M.|’Abbé would have 
something of the boy in his face when he lay in his coffin. 

It was almost the hour for the déeuner. M. |’Abbé could 
hear Clairette stirring about among her pots and pans. He 
dropped into a chair and wiped his face with his red hand- 
kerchief. Aristide stretched himself with a sigh at his feet. 
It was certainly very hot. M. l’Abbé nodded. A lock of 
silken white hair fell forward in the middle of his forehead. 
It brought out his likeness to the bust as he nodded asleep. 

A delicious odor from the kitchen filled the room, con- 
flicting with the warm scents of the flowers outside. M. l’Abbé 
dreamt of M. Henri. They were reading together the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus. A bee droned in the room, and it was 
summer weather. He looked affectionately at the handsome 
young profile. The boy’s cheek was in his hand. He was 
reading the Latin easily and fluently. He had the making of 
an accomplished scholar, had M. Henri. M. l’Abbé was proud 
of his pupil. 

Over against him as he slept there was a tall slender 
bookcase, the upper shelf of which contained in one corner a 
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little sheaf of slender volumes, each tied with a ribbon, each 
inscribed across its cover with a name in gilt lettering, deeply 
tooled—‘‘Mathieu”—M. |’ Abbé’s poems. He had often thought 
that he ought to destroy them. They were the dragon’s 
teeth that had sown the Revolution. He was not aware that 
up in Paris they were singing some of his songs. Turgid 
stuff, M. l’Abbé thought them now; and yet he had not the 
heart to destroy them. 

He had heard the Marseillaise. The thing was in the air. 
Somehow or other it had penetrated even to Bois-le-Saint. 
Only a few evenings before he had been oddly terrified, com- 
ing upon a group of babies in the dusty road, marching— 
their little heads, sunburnt to white, flung back, sticks on 
their shoulders for guns, a red rag on the flaxen curls, march- 
ing to that irresistible tune. He had felt as though the Revo- 
lution were come to Bois-le-Saint. Yet now the Marseillaise 
was in his own dreams. The droning bee buzzed it. His fin- 
gers tapped to it on the arm of the chair. 

While he slept the door of the sa/on opened and a figure 
slipped within—a ragged figure, with a lean and hungry face. 
At first the new-comer could see nothing. He stood blinking 
in the darkness, more blinded by it than he had been by the 
sun outside. Keeping his hand pressed on the door-handle, 
he stood and seemed to listen. There was a faint sound in 
the distance—something ringing, martial. 

“Ah! It is the Marseillaise/” he said to himself, and 
listened, his head bent to catch the faintest sound. 

As he stood, the quiet breathing of M.l’Abbé reached his ear. 

“It is good,” he said to himself. He could see now. 
Things began to take shape out of the dimness. Aristide 
was fawning on his feet licking his hands. He could see the 
glimmering bust, the shapes of the few articles of furniture, 
the crucifix on the wall. 

He stooped and shook gently the old priest asleep in the 
armchair. 

‘‘I am desolated at having to waken thee, Monsieur,” he 
said—and his voice, although tired, had a gay ring in it— 
*‘but Messieurs les Sans-Culottes will not wait. They are on 
their way to the Chateau. Having drawn blank there, they 
will look for me here. You must hide me, Monsieur.”’ 

“*M. Henri!” cried the old priest, coming awake with a 
great start. ‘‘What is it thou art saying, mon enfant? That 
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they are after thee? That I must hide thee? But where? 
Oh, my child, if they were to take thee I should die of it.’’ 

‘** Live, Monsieur, live,” said the young man, sniffing the 
air. ‘Why, what a delicious fragrance! Potage 2 la bonne 
Semme, a vol-au-vent, 1 know it of old as Clairette can make 
it. She is a veritable blue-ribbon. Why I have been living 
on the grass of the field and a little stolen fruit for days. I 
must feed or I must die.” 

“You shall feed, my son, but you shall not die,” M. 
l’Abbé said, getting to his feet. ‘But to hide thee! Where? 
Dear heavens! where is there that thou wilt be safe? The 
bell-tower? No; they would explore it first. The granary? 
I have heard how they plunged their swords into a hayrick 
and brought them out bloody. Let me think! Dear heavens! 
where am I to hide thee?” 

‘Give me some of the jotage a2 la bonne femme first. It 
will save my life. Afterwards, there will be time enough to 


' think about—saving it the second time. I am going to Clair- 


ette. Listen—there it is again. They are singing the Marseil. 
laise. TY hope they will not frighten Mme. la Marquise, since 
I dare not be by her side to protect her. Listen; the ser- 
geant who is with the Reds—Valjour—he made my boots in 
the good days; he is friendly because I remembered to pat 
the cheek of his crippled boy. He dare do nothing for me, 
because the others are behind him. One is easily suspected 
nowadays. Ma foi/ The Revolution eats her children with 
an easiness! But Valjour will not be rough with Madame 
and Mademoiselle. They are not always so bad, the Reds, 
They say that even Paris is nearly filled to the lips with 
blood. One of these days it will be Marat’s turn! The 
things I have seen!” 

With a sudden change of mood he hid his eyes, at once 
gay and haggard, behind his hand. 

“Ah, Monsieur!” he said brokenly. ‘A week ago I saw 
the lovely body of Mme. la Princesse de Lamballe dragged 
naked through the streets, exposed to nameless insult. ‘” 

For a moment he choked; then went on again: ‘“ Oh, 
Freedom, what crimes are committed in thy name! Thou 
and I, have we not both had our share in letting this monster 
loose? Those sonnets of thine, Monsieur. Why even yet 
they set my soul marching. Ah, there it goes again, the 
Marseillaise/' And my blood must caper to it, whatever I do.” 
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Old Clairette had opened the door and come in quietly. 
She stood now in the doorway, gazing in amazement at M. 
lAbbé’s ragged visitor, whose hand rested on the marble bust 
as though he apostrophized it. 

M. l’Abbé, observing her, beckoned her to come in. Two 
heads were better than one—three than two; and he had 
often been glad to lean on Clairette’s common sense. 

“It is M. Henri, Clairette!”’ he said—‘‘M. Henri. He is 
starving, and we must hide him, because the Reds are after 
him. They are on their way to the Chateau. Where are we 
to hide M. Henri?” 

“‘Why, Monsieur ’—she considered—“ we have not a spot 
here. The family vault of the Du Chatels. But—the Reds 
would not spare the dead. Let me see—Ah,I have it. There 
is the well in the grove of the starlings. They will never dis- 
cover it. M. Henri knows it.” 

**Excellent!” said M. Henri, in a voice at once faint and 
jovial. ‘‘I would very much preter the grove of the starlings 
to the vault of the Du Chatels. Doubtless the day will come 
when I shall be sufficiently content there. But not yet. There 
is a certain lady. She is safe in England of the fogs, I am 
enchanted to say. For her sake I will do all I can—to say 
nothing of Mme. la Marquise and Mlle. Clémentine—to save 
my life. Oh, Clairette—thy potage—I am starving.” 

He stood leaning weakly against the pedestal of the bust. 

Clairette flung a strong old arm about him and helped 
him to a chair. 

‘*See now, M. Henri,” she said, consoling him as though 
he were a child. ‘‘ My little one, be quiet. I go to fetch the 
potage.” 

She was back in a few seconds with the good soup smok- 
ing on a tray. M. Henri ate it wolfishly; would have the 
vol.au.vent atop of it, an omelette—anything Clairette could 
give him. But M. l’Abbé forbade anything beyond the soup 
—for a little while, lest too much given to a starving man 
might have evil results. 

While M. Henri ate the last of the soup, still with a fam- 
ished eagerness, there came a sudden blare—at their ears as 
it seemed. Some one was banging furiously at the little green 
gate in the white wall, which fortunately M. Henri had bolted 
behind him on his entrance. Out of a silence which had been 
ominous there burst the roar of the Marseiliaise. M. Henri 
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was caught, like a rat in a trap. There was no exit from the 
little white house except by the green gate. The well of the 
starlings, the family vault of the Du Chatels! No use to think 
-of them now. The Reds were without, howling for M. Henri’s 
blood. There was no way of escape. No cover in the little 
house that would not yield up its secret after a few minutes 
of search. 

Clairette had caught up her tray and basin. M. l’Abbé 
stood with an arm flung about M. Henri’s shoulders, as 
though to protect him. The onslaught on the door grew 
more furious. And now—they had scaled the walls. They 
were round about the house. 

‘There is the chimney,” said Clairette. 

“Ah, yes, there is the chimney,” said M. Henri. “I am 
glad I have finished thy potage, Clairette. It makes a new 
man of me. If there were but time for a cigarette! Why, 
what a hurry they are in, these murderers! Lest I should 
not have time later, my love to my grandmother and Mlle. 
Clémentine, my undying adoration to——” 

He disappeared up the chimney before he could finish the 
sentence; and in a second Clairette was opening the stout 
outer door of scrolled ironwork, which kept the house secure 
while it admitted fresh air, with a manner of the extreme 
crossness of old age. 

‘What a hurry you are in, Messieurs!” she grumbled, un- 
bolting the door leisurely. ‘‘One would think yours was the 
most pressing business in all the world. A pack of vaga- 
bonds, going about the country, killing innocent folk, and 
preventing the people gathering in the harvest.” 

She was swept back by the violent opening of the door 
and the inward rush of the Reds. They took no heed at all 
of the dauntless old woman, except that one sturdy fellow set 
her on her feet when she was all but down. They were in 
a merry mood apparently, having sacked a wine-shop on the 
way. Some were laughing and chattering, some shouting the 
Marseillaise. They had dark, Southern faces. These were not 
Parisians—at least for the greater part. They were some of 
the men who had marched from the South on Paris, singing 
Rouget de Lisle’s immortal marching-song. With their red 
caps and sashes, and their swarthy Southern faces, they made 
a picturesque group, if one had leisure or inclination to per- 
ceive the picturesque just then. 
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They swarmed all over the place, laughing and shouting. 
Into the salon and the tiny salle-d-manger. Upstairs to the 
little bedrooms in the roof. Into Clairette’s clean kitchen, 
where a dozen hands were thrust out to lift the soup-pot from 
the fire. Into the garden, where the pears and apricots hung 
tipe on the wall. 

There was no time for M. l’Abbé to do anything. He 
thought of the sacred vessels in the church; the locked taber- 
nacle. Too late to do anything. ‘Lord, protect Thyself!” 
he said, closing his old eyes. He leant an elbow on the mar- 
ble bust in a momentary weakness. Then he drew himself 
upright. He was between the fireplace and the Reds. He said 
to himself that if it were necessary he would die in the place 
of M. Henri. Perhaps if they killed him they might be satisfied. 

He opened his eyes. Why, they looked men after all, 
those Reds! Not monsters. The artistic perception, never 
dead in him, was aware of the flashing teeth, the dark eyes 
with the gold in the whites, the brawny figures. They were 
laughing and hustling each other like a crowd of rough, good- 
natured boys. In advance of them stood their sergeant—very 
unlike them—a man of cities, smaller, paler, insignificant. 

“We seek the ci-dévant Marquis Du Chatel, who}is in 
hiding here,” he said, in a voice he tried to make big, but 
only resulted in making squeaky. M. l’Abbé said to himself 
that there was trepidation under the red sash. 

“It you will not give up the cz-devant Marquis Du Ch§itel, 
we shall proceed to search for him,” he said. “If my com- 
rades are a little rough you will only have yourself to blame, 
M., |’Abbé.” 

‘*Too polite, citizen!” said a voice from behind. “ Marat 
would not like to hear of so much politeness to one of the 
enemies of the people.” 

The little sergeant trembled, and turned a livid face over 
his shoulder. 

‘‘Our sergeant does not forget,” said another voice, “ the 
time when he made shoes for the dainty feet of the aristocrats.” 

There was a hoarse burst of laughter. Sergeant Valjour 
turned a greyish shade. 

“‘Come,” he said, with an attempt at a rough manner, “ give 
us up the ci-devant. There is no time for parley. We know 
he is in the house.” 

The crowd pushed him on from behind. M. l’Abbé had 
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time for a wandering thought as to how Valjour came to be 
sergeant of a regiment of the Reds of the Midi. Poor fellow! 
he thought. His head was not very secure upon his shoulders. 

Some one had pulled roughly at the blind, which had tum- 
bled to the floor. A sudden glare of light poured into the 
room, falling full on M. l’Abbé, where he stood by his bust. 
He was saying to himself now that if they stabbed him to 
death, which they might set about doing at any moment, the 
half-jocular mood of the crowd changing to one of ferocity, 
as with those Southerners it might happen while one said 
** pouf!”—why then his death would be an atonement for the 
part he had taken in letting loose the Revolution. 

There was a giant of a fellow by the sergeant’s elbow, 
He was staring hard from the bust to M. l’Abbé’s face. The 
priest had not noticed him. The sudden change in the tem- 
per of the crowd had come. Some one had shouted from 
behind: ‘ Valjour is a traitor. Let us find the cz.devant for 
ourselves!” The knives were out in a flash. The eyes of the 
men had the look of the bull’s eyes when he charges. 

, Suddenly the big fellow flung himself in front and seemed 
to push the mass back with his immense strength. 
** Citizens! Comrades! Listen to me!” he said. 

“Listen to Gaston Galant!”’ some one shouted from the 
back of the room. 

**Am I one [to betray the Republic?” he asked passion- 
ately. “‘Why, what fools you are, Marseiilais! Don’t you 
see? Why here is our Mathieu to whose songs we march. 
He slipped out of the world so long ago that we thought he 
was dead. Listen, my children. Let us sing him his own 
song, La Liberté et France. Sing, my children.” 

They were upon M. l’Abbé, roaring one of those songs 
which he had thought to be long forgotten—he had been so 
long out of the world—embracing him, kissing his cheeks, all 
the wild fellows pushing and jostling each other to get a sight 
of him. The men of; the Midi are poets at heart. In Paris 
it might have happened; but perhaps not. They were tigers 
in Paris then, only wanting human blood. Whereas the men 
of the Midi were as yet intoxicated for freedom. 

The news spread among those outside. They had discov- 
ered Marcel Mathieu living in the retirement of Bois-le- Saint, 
long lost to the world. And but for Citizen Gaston Galant 
they might have knifed their poet. 
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They had M. l’Abbé up on their shoulders, carrying him 
round his garden and through the village, shouting and sing- 
ing Liberté et la France and La Patrie and Camarades, mes 
camarades! Turgid things of his youth, almost forgotten, not 
to be named in the same day with those elegant classical son- 
nets which had won the approval of the gentlemen of the 
Gironde. An odd, meek little figure M. l’Abbé made as he 
looked down on the glowing faces all upturned to his. The 
people came out of their cottages, timidly at first, to see the 
Reds go by carrying M. l’Abbé on their shoulders. Presently 
they joined the crowd, and joined in the shouting and the 
singing and the laughter. 

When they had carried M. l’Abbé all round the village 
the Reds carried him back to his own house. Some one had 
twisted a wreath of laurels and laid it on the brows of the 
bust. M. l’Abbé was heartily glad it was not on his brows, 
for those children of the South were capable of everything. 

They put down M. l’Abbé at his own gate; and Gaston 
Galant made a flerid speech for his fellows, in which he ex- 
pressed their joy at their discovery of the illustrious Mathieu. 
Since he would not return with them to Paris—M. l’Abbé 
shook his head violently at that—then they must only wish him 
a glorious peace in the retirement he had chosen. They were 
inconsolable because they had overrun the illustrious Math- 
ieu’s domain and pillaged his fruit-garden. The fortunes of 
war! Mathieu was too good a son of freedom to complain. 
Meanwhile he might rest assured that the village would be 
safe—for them. The abode of the illustrious Mathieu must 
be ever sacred and dear to the children of the Revolution 
who were fed at the fountain of his genius. And so on to 
the end of a most flowery oration. 

Whatever the Reds might do when their passions were 
aroused, they sat down now with the people of Bois-le-Saint, 
sharing their meals ¢ogether, helping the women in their prepa- 
ration of food, dandling the babies, teaching the boys how to 
shoulder a gun, telling the old people the news from Paris. 
When they marched out at evening they left many regrets 
behind with the people of Bois-le-Saint: To be sure, they 
were not all bad—the Reds. Their little sergeant at their 
head marched with ‘the lightest step of all, shouting: Cama- 
rades, mes camarades/ with the best of them. 

Meanwhile, M. Henri, new cleansed from the soot, shaved, 
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wearing M. l’Abbé’s best cassock till more suitable garments 
could be procured for him, lamented the vol-au-vent which 
the Reds had snatched from his lips. A vol-au-vent, see you, 
such as Clairette made is not to be prepared in five minutes. 
The laurels hung withering on the bust of Marcel Mathieu. 
And M. |l’Abbé lamented over his broken hollyhocks and the 
beans and peas and aubergines trampled under the feet of the 
Reds. The garden would hardly recover the damage which 
had been done this year. 

Meanwhile, who knew what the good God would bring 
about—next year? Peace, perhaps, and the dying down of 
evil passions in men’s hearts. They were growing sick of 
Marat up in Paris. The people were recovering from their 
debauch of blood. Next year—who knew? M. Henri might 
come back. There was yet to smuggle him to the coast and 
get him conveyed to England. Next year could not bring 
back all the dear souls who were dead. But—there had been 
things dreadfully amiss with the old order. Marcel Mathieu 
would be the last to deny it. And out of evil would come 
good—in God’s time, next year or some year. 

M. l’Abbé’s eyes twinkled as he took snuff and gazed with 
a sideways head from M. Henri, lamenting his vol-au-vent, to 
the withered laurels stuck askew on the brows of the bust. 
After all—those Reds—the children of the Revolution; there 
was much of the child left in their hearts. They were not 
bad, poor fellows, not at all bad. How they had looked at 
him as they roared his songs! For a moment his heart was 
uplifted with pride and something of the old spirit. Then he 
rebuked himself inwardly. 

“You and I, M. Henri,” he said “we were both too con- 
fident. I blame myself with thy faults. But the poor people 
—there is a deal of good in the hearts of the people. We 
shall pray for our Reds, shall we not, M. Henri? But truly 
the cassock becomes thee. If it were not for Mme. La 
Tour. . . .” 

“‘It was truly said,” M. Henri remarked, “that the habit 
does not make the monk. But, at the moment, do not ask 
me to pray for ces scélérats, Monsieur, I implore you. I think 
upon that voleau-vent,” 
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I 


HE question put at the head of this is perhaps 

jm the greatest of all historical questions, with the 

exception of that other question: ‘‘ What was 

the Church in the Roman Empire?” An answer 

: =u 6to which provides the picture of that capital 

revolution by which Europe came to unity and to maturity 
and attained to a full consciousness of itself. 

The question is of such vast importance because when we 
grasp what the Reformation was we understand its conse- 
quences, we know and on what a scale the united body of 
European civilization has been severed and by what a wound. 
The abomination of industrialism; the loss of land and capital 
by the people in great districts of Europe; the failure of mod- 
ern discovery to serve the end of man; the increasing chaos 
and misfortune of society—all these attach one to the other, 
each falls into its place, and a hundred smaller phenomena as 
well when we appreciate both the nature and the magnitude 
of the catastrophe. 

It is possible that the perilous business is now drawing to 
its end and that, though those now living will not live to see 
it, Christendom may enter into a convalescence, and may at 
last forget the fever and be restored. With that I am not 
here concerned, and it is my business only to trace the major 
lines of that storm which four hundred years =. brought 
Christendom to shipwreck. 

At the outset, however, I would warn the reader against 
a rather subtle trap which history lays before the feet of its 
students. The reply to any of the major and answerable 
questions of history should be simple and direct in proportion 
to the importance and magnitude of the question; but the 
question is only answerable as an historic question when the 
question “‘ what” and not the question “why” is set for so- 
lution. 
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In proportion as an historical matter is of import te human 
kind, in that proportion it springs from some revolution in 
the human mind. To pretend an examination of the secret 
springs whence the human mind is fed is, in the historian, 
fatuous and futile. The greater the affair the more directly 
does it proceed from unseen sources which the theologian may 
catalogue, the poet see in vision, the philosopher explain, but 
with which history cannot deal and the historian as historian 
cannot grasp. It is the function of history to present as to a 
spectator the outward thing, and to show the reader as much 
as a spectator could have seen, illuminated by a knowledge of 
the past and a judgment drawn from known succeeding events. 
I repeat, the historian answers the question, “What was” 
this or that. To the question, ‘‘ Why was it,” if it be in the 
spiritual order (as are all major things) the reader must at- 
tempt his own reply based upon other aptitudes than those 
of historic science. 

It is the neglect of this canon which has rendered futile so 
much work, laborious, and would-be-illuminating, upon the 
past. Read Gibbons’ attempt to account for “ why ” there was 
a church in the Roman Empire, and mark its hopeless failure. 
Mark also how all examination of the causes of the French 
Revolution are colored by something small and degraded, quite 
out of proportion to that stupendous crusade in which two 
million men gave up their lives and transformed the modern 
world. The truth is, that the historian can only detail those 
causes, largely material, all evident and objective, which lie 
within his province, and such causes are quite insufficient to 
explain the full result. Were I here writing “Why” the 
Reformation came, my reply would not be historic but mystic. 
I should say that it came “from outside mankind,” but that 
would be to affirm without the hepe of proof and only in the 
confidence that all material attempts at proof would be. con- 
temptible. Luckily I am not concerned in so profound an 
issue, but only in the presentation of the thing as it was, and 
upon this I now set out. 

With the close of the Middle Ages two phenomena ap- 
peared side by side in the society of Europe. The first was 
an aging and a growing fatigue of the simple medieval scheme; 
the second was a very rapid accretion of technical power. 

As to the first I have suggested (it is no more than a 
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suggestion) that the medieval scheme of society though much 
the best fitted to our race and much the best expression which 
it has yet found especially conducive of happiness (which, 
here and hereafter, is the end of man) was not properly pro- 
vided with instruments of survival. Its science was too im- 
perfect, its institutions too local, though its philosophy was the 
widest and most general ever conceived. At any rate, what- 
ever be the reason, that society did rapidly grow old. Its 
every institution grew formal or debased. The Guilds from 
true co-operative partnerships for the proper distributien of 
the means of production and for the prevention of a proletariat 
and the vile cancer of capitalism, tended to become privileged 
bodies. The original tenants of the village showed faint signs 
of becoming an oligarchy with landless men around them. 
The Monastic orders were tainted in patches, as it were, up 
and down Europe with worldliness, with an abandonment of 
their strict rule and occasionally with vice. Civil government 
grew befogged with tradition and with complex rules. All 
manner of theatrical and false trappings began to deform so- 
ciety, notably the exaggeration of heraldry and a riot of sym- 
bolism of which very soon no one could make head or tail. 
The temporal and visible organization of the Church did not 
escape in such a welter. The lethargy, avarice, and routine 
from which that organization suffered, has been not only gross- 
ly exaggerated but in particular denaturalized. An altogether 
false picture of it has been drawn for popular consumption, 
but in a degree the temporal organization of the Church had 
decayed. It was partly a taking too much of things for 
granted, a conviction that nothing could really upset the unity 
of Europe, partly the huge concentration of wealth in clerical 
hands, which proceeded from the new economic activity all 
over Europe, coupled with the absolute power of the clergy 
in certain centers and the universal economic function of Rome, 
partly a popular loss of faith which did the business. At any 
rate, the evil was there. 

All institutions (says Machiavelli) must return to their ori- 
gins, or they fail. There appeared throughout Europe in that 
last century of united Europe, sporadic attempts breaking out 
here and there to revivify the common life especially upon 
its spiritual side by a return to the primitive communal enthu- 
siasms in which religion necessarily has its historical origins. 
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This was in no way remarkable, neither was it remarkable 
that such sporadic and spontaneous outbursts should each have 
its own taint or vice or false color, but what was remarkable 
and what made the period unique in the whole history of 
Christendom (with the possible exception of the Arian flood) 
was the inability or incapacity of the external organization of 
the Church at the moment to capture and digest the spiritual 
discontent and the spiritual hunger of which these errors were 
the manifestation. In a slower time the external organization 
of the Church would have absorbed and regulated; but things 
were moving at a rate more and more rapid, the whole so- 
ciety of Western Christendom woke from experience to ex- 
perience. It was flooded with the newly found manuscripts 
on antiquity, with the new discoveries of unknown worlds, new 
commerce, printing and, an .effect perhaps rather than a cause, 
the complete re-birth of painting, architecture, sculpture and 
all the artistic expression of Europe. 

In point of fact this doubt and seething and attempted 
return to early religious enthusiasm, was not digested and was 
not captured. It was repressed haphazard and quite as much 
haphazard encouraged, but there seemed no one corporate 
force present throughout Christendom which could persuade, 
encourage and command. 

Let it be clearly understood that in the particular form of 
special heresies the business was local, peculiar and contemp- 
tible. Wycliffe, for instance, was no more the morning star of 
the Reformation than the capture of Jamaica, let us say, was 
the morning star of the modern English Empire. Wycliffe 
was but one of a great number of men who were theorizing 
up and down Europe upon the nature and fate of the soul. 
Such men have always abounded; they abound to-day. Some 
of Wycliffe’s extravagances resembled what many Protestants 
happen to have since held; others (such as his theory that 
you could not own land unless you were in a state of grace!) 
were singularly of the opposite extreme to Pretestantism. 
And so it is with the whole lot, and there were hundreds of 
them. There was no common theory, no common feeling, 
there was nothing the least like what we call Protestantism 
to-day. Indeed that spirit and mental color as I shall show in 
a moment, does not appear until a couple of generations after 
the opening of the Reformation itself. What there was, was 
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a widespread discontent and exasperated friction against the 
existing, rigid, and somewhat decayed temporal organization 
of .religious affairs, and in their uneasy fretting against that 
bond the various centres of irritation put up now one start- 
ling theory which they knew would annoy the official Church, 
now another perhaps the exact opposite of the last, Ina 
word, a general, social ill-ease was the parent of a number of 
sporadic heresies, and no one. of these had any philosophic 
driving power behind it. 

Shall I give an example? One of the most popular forms 
which the protest took, was a demand for Communion in both 
kinds and for the restoration of what was in many places 
ancient custom, the drinking from the cup after the priest. 
Could anything better prove the truth that mere irritation 
against the external organization of the Church was the power 
at work? Could any point have less to do with the funda. 
mentals of the faith? Here is another example. Prominent 
among these expressions of discontent you have the Adam- 
ites,* who among other tenets rejected clothes upon the more 
solemn occasions of their ritual. The whole business was a 
rough and tumble of protest against the breakdown of a social 
system whose breakdown seemed the more lamentable because 
it was in theory founded upon the most intimate appetites of 
European men. 

This very general picture omits Huss with his powerful 
personality and the national movement for which he stood. 
It omits the Council of Constance and all the great facts of 
the fifteenth century on its religious side. I am concerned 
only with the presentation of the general character of the 
time, and that character was as I have described it, a sort of 
chronic rash upon the skin of Christian Europe, which rash 
the body of Christendom could neither absorb nor cure. 

Now at this point and before we feave the fifteenth cen- 
tury, there is another historical feature which it is of the 
utmost importance to seize if we are to understand what fol- 
lowed, for it was a feature common to all European thought 
until a time long after the accurate establishment of the 
schism. It is a feature which nearly all historians neglect 


* The rise of these oddities is nearly contemporary with Wycliffe, and is, like his career, 
about 100 years previous to the Reformation proper. Unlike the Wycliffites certain members 
of the Adamites still survive in Austria, 
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and yet one manifest upon the very slightest reading of con- 
temporary documents and that feature is this: No one dreamt 
a divided Christendom to be possible. All these movements 
were cecumenical; they were not peculiar to one race, or 
blood or climate or city or nation. They thought, even the 
wildest of them, in terms of Europe as a whole. You were 
as likely to get an enthusiast declaring himself to be Elias in 
Seville as an enthusiast denying the Real Presence in Aber- 
deen. That fatal habit of reading into the past what we 
know of the future has in this most deplorably marred his- 
tory, and men whether Protestant, or Catholics, who are now 
accustomed to Protestantism, read Protestantism and the ab- 
- gsurd idea of a local religion—a religion true in one place and 
untrue in another—into a time where the least instructed 
peasant would have laughed in your face at the very con- 
ception of such lack of reason. 

The whole thing, the evil and the quite ineffectual resist- 
ance to the evil, was a thing common to all Europe. 

It is the nature of any organic movement to progress or 
to recede. Physical knowledge, the expansion of physical ex- 
perience and technical skill were moving at such a rate that 
a contemporary spiritual phenomenon if it advanced at all 
was bound to advance very rapidly, and this spiritual eruption 
in Europe came to a head just at the moment when the 
contemporary expansion of travel, of economic activity and of 
the revival of learning, had also emerged in their full force. 
It was in the first twenty years of the sixteenth century that 
the coalescing of the various forces of discontent began to be 
apparent. Before 1530 the general storm was to burst and 
the Reformation proper to be started upon its way. But, as 
a preliminary to that matter, the reader should first under- 
stand how another and quite disconnected social happening 
had prepared the way for the triumph of the reformers. This 
social -happening was the advent of Absolute Government in 
civil affairs. Here and there in the long history of Europe 
there crops up an isolated accident, very striking, very effec- 
tive, of short duration. We have already seen that the Nor- 
man race was one of these. The Absolute in civil government 
which accompanied the Reformation was another. 

A claim to absolute monarchy is one of the commonest 
and most enduring of historical things. Countless centuries 
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of the old Empires of the East were passed under such a 
claim, the Roman Empire was based upon it, the Russian 
state was made by it, French society luxuriated in it for one 
magnificent century. It is the easiest and (when it works) 
the most prompt of all instruments. But I beg the reader to 
distinguish between the claim to Absolute Monarchy and the 
sense which produced for a very short time in European 
affairs, a time exactly coincident with the Reformation, the 
phenomenon of the Absolute in civil government. The differ- 
ence is this: An Absolute Monarchy is simply a convenient 
short-cut by which things are done quickly and which people 
take to when they are wearied of inefficiency and delay: a 
thing which they cling to in theory long after it has lost 
power because it is theoretically capable of getting things 
done at once and without discussien. But the sense of an 
absolute civil Government is something very different. It is 
a demand, an appetite proceeding from the whole community 
and amounting to a worship of civil authority. In one as- 
pect it is the deification of the state. In another the deifi- 
cation of law; but in every aspect it is the adoration of the 
Executive. “This governs me; I will worship it and do all 
it tells me.” Such is the formula for the strange passion 
which has now and then seized great bodies of human beings 
intoxicated by splendor and by the vivifying effects of com- 
mand. Like all manias (for it is little better than a mania) 
this passion when it is past is hardly comprehended ; like all 
manias while it is present it overrides all other emotions. 
Europe, in the time of which I speak, suffered or enjoyed 
such a mania. The free cities manifested that disease quite 
as much as the great monarchical states. In Rome itself the 
temporal power of the papal sovereign was then magnificent 
beyond all past parallel. In Geneva Calvin was a god. In 
Spain, Charles and Phillip governed two worlds without ques- 
tion. In England the Tudor dynasty was worshipped blindly. 
Men might and did rebel against a particular government, but 
it was only to set up something equally absolute in its place. 

I will not waste the reader’s time in any discussion upon 
the causes of that astonishing political attitude. It must suf- 
fice to say that for a moment it hypnotized the whole world. 
If we understand it we largely understand what made the 
success of the Reformation possible. 
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Well then, the increasing discontent of the masses against 
the decaying forms of the Middle Ages, and the increasing 
irritation against the temporal government and organization of 
the Church, came to a head just at that moment when civil 
government was worshipped as an awful and almost divine thing. 

Into such an atmosphere was launched the last and strongest 
of the overt protests against the old social scheme and in 
particular against the existing power of the Papacy, especially 
upon its economic side. 

Tae name most prominently associated with the crisis is 
that of Martin Luther, an Augustinian monk, German by 
birth and speech, and one of those exuberant, vital, rather in- 
conseq ential characters which so easily attracts hearty friend- 
ships and which can never pretend to organization, though 
certainly te creative power. What he precisely meant or 
would, ro man could tell, least of all himself. He was ‘‘out” 
for the general wave of change. Whether he ever intended even 
to the end of his life, nay, whether he could ever have imagined, 
a disruption of the European Unity is very doubtful. A large, 
coarse, happy man, comparable in some ways to Danton, but 
without Danton’s sanity or measure and certainly without his 
grasp of things. 

Luther was a voice rather than a leader. He was but 
one of many, and had he never lived the movement would 
have been much the same. One scholar after another (and 
these of every blood and from every part of Europe) joined 
in the upheaval. The opposition of the old monastic trairirg 
to the newly revived classics, of the ascetic to the new pride 
of life, of the logician to the mystic, all these in a confused 
whirl swept men of every type into the disruption; one thing 
only united them. They were all inflamed with a necessity 
for change. Great names which refused to destroy at last— 
the greatest is that of Erasmus; great names which even ap- 
pear in the roll of that of the Catholic martyrs—Thomas 
More is the greatest of these—must here be counted with the 
names of men like Calvin on the one hand, Rabelais upon the 
other. It is safe to say that not one ardent mind in that first 
half of the sixteenth century but was swept into the stream. 

Now all this would and must have been quieted in the 
process of time but for that other factor of which I have 
spoken, the passion which that eager, creative moment felt 

VOL. XCIV —3 
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for the absolute in civil government—that craving for the some- 
thing godlike which makes men worship a flag, a throne or a 
national hymn. This it was which caught up and, in the 
persons of particular men, used the highest of the tide.- 
Certain princes in Germany (which had of all the groups of 
nations least grasped the meaning of authority) befriended here 
one heresiarch and there another. The very fact that the 
Pope at Rome stood for one of these absolute governments 
put other absolute governments against him. The wind of 
the business rose; it became in no small degree a quarrel of 
sovereigns, when two further characters appeared in the move- 
ment side by side. 

The first was this: Its success seemed more and more 
marked in those outer places beyond the limits of the old 
Roman Empire and notably in the Northern Netherlands and 
in Northern Germany—where men easily submitted to the 
control of wealthy merchants and of hereditary landlords. 
Secondly, a profound mistrust of the new movement, a re- 
action against it, a feeling that it was the affair of the rich 
and the cupidinous began at first in a dull, later in an angry 
way, to stir the masses of the populace throughout Europe. 
The stronger the old Latin civilized sense of human equality 
was, the more the populace felt this, the more they instinct- 
ively conceived of the Reformation as something that would 
rob them of some ill-understood but profound spiritual guar- 
antee against slavery, exploitation and oppression. There was 
a sort of popular grumbling against the Reformers and their 
rich patrons by the time the movement had reached a head 
and by the time the central power of the Church had been 
openly defied by the German princes; a grumbling like the 
undertone of the sea before bad weather. 

A general observer, cognizant of what was to come, would 
have been certain at that moment that the populace would at 
last rise, and that if the movement against the Church and 
civilization was to come to anything, it would come to no 
more than the lopping off of outer and insignificant things. 
The Baltic Plain, sundry units of the Germanies and Scandi- 
navia, probably Hungary, possibly Bohemia, certain mountain 
valleys in Switzerland and Savoy and France and the Pyre- 
nees, which had suffered from lack of instruction and could 
easily be recovered, would be affected. The barbaric parts, 
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which had never been within the pale of the Roman Empire 
would have to go, but the soul and intelligence of Europe 
would be kept sound; its general body would reunite and 
Christendom would once more reappear whole and triumphant- 

So it would have been but for one master tragedy which 
_ changed the whole scheme. Of the great units of civilization, 
Iberia, Italy, Britain, Gaul, one, at this critical moment, turned 
traitor; that province was the province of Britain. The break- 
down of Britain and her failure to resist disruption was the 
chief event of all. By a curious accident one province ex- 
traneous:to the Empire, Ireland, heroically preserved what the 
other extraneous provinces, the Germanies and Scandinavia, 
were to loose. In spite of the loss of Britain, and cut off by 
that loss from direct succour, Ireland preserved the tradition 
of civilization. It must be my next business to describe the 
way in which Britain failed in the struggle, and, at the hands 
of the King and of a little group of avaricious men, such as 
the Howards and the Cecils, changed for the worse the history 
of Europe. 





MARY’S THOUGHT. 


BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


When hand in hand they wandered forth 
His mighty world to see, 

What marvels Christ could tell to her 
Of sky and flower and tree ;— 

For though He was a tiny child, 
Alllore remembered He! 


But not the world His power had made 
Was Mary’s thought and pride; 

Her little Son walked loving near, 
Tender and trustful-eyed,— 

What recked she of earth’s fair array 
When heaven was at her side! 
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BY EDWARD CURRAN. 


II. 


wir ITH Peer Gynt the poet’s work ended, and now 
© began that of the prose dramatist. Ibsen ceased 
to be a poet. Mr. Gosse, his English biogra- 
pher tells us that even the dress and manners 
BS of a poet (for there are such things) ceased in 
1877 when Ibsen became a successful dramatist. His first 
prose drama was entitled Zhe League of Youth, a hit at a po- 
litical party in Norway. The play was soundly hissed, and an 
uproar created on its first performance in Christiania. Its 
center idea is a league founded by a young adventurer who 
raises a cry against the conservative landed and moneyed 
classes. To combat these is his apparent great aim. In re- 
ality he is founding the league to use it as a tool for his own 
political advancement. His scheming after a wife is most en- 
joyable, and Ibsen lands him into such a quandary in the 
end, that nearly all our attention and interest are centered on 
how the young man will wind up his meteoric public career, 
The play is wholesome and clean, yet it has not a single 
noble character in it. Fieldbo is the only ene at all ap- 
proaching the humane and high-souled. Considered as a 
drama it lacks coherence, the plot being hidden at times with 
material which seems out of place. Still the play is immeas- 
urably above some others of Ibsen which have been highly 
praised. In Norway The League of Youth will always be 
looked upon as a mile-stone in the road of national] progress 
towards the realization of the people’s aspirations. 

With this play began the so-called social or Ibsenite 
dramas, which, with the exception of Emperor and Galilean, 
appeared at close intervals during the succeeding nineteen 
years. Putting aside Emperor and Galilean, which came im- 
mediately after Zhe League of Youth, the next drama in the 
series was The Pillars of Society, a fine travesty on the relig- 
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ious shamming and hypocrisy of those who succeed by ruin- 
ing their fellow-man. Ibsen shows much power of observation 
in his treatment of the society of ladies who meet in conclave 
under the guidance of the village rector to rescue the “‘ Lapsed 
and Lost.” The biting sarcasm of the scene is delightful, and 
Ibsen adds to its reality by showing up that special female 
failing, a love of a little gossip about some scandal of which 
they must speak with bated breath. These good ladies meet 
in the house of him who takes the part of an essential pillar 
of society, but whose whole life is based on a lie and a cal- 
umny of his relative whom he has ruined in the eyes of the 
townsfolk. His villainy is further shown up when he demands 
of his honest foreman a deed that is sometimes, but very 
rarely committed—to pretend to repair a ship in dock and 
send her on her voyage in a sinking condition. The pharisa- 
ism of the man is gradually shown with more than ordinary 
skill. 

Ibsen makes considerable use of the central idea of Ber- 
ick’s love for his little son. And the scene where he learns 
that the child has become a stowaway on the coffin-ship 
which by his orders has put to sea in a storm is splendid. 
The plot is not devoid of a tendency, but a very slight one, 
to what is unclean. One can scarcely say that the play is 
unfit for the stage since there is no grossness of language or 
action; the objectionable portions chiefly referring to a past 
scandal in the town. The young girl, Dina, whose mother 
fell, is well drawn. She revolts against the humbug and simu- 
lated goodness of the people surrounding her, and she longs 
to get among those who are not too good. Another well 
conceived character is Lona, the half-sister of Berick’s victim; 
the girl who to help the young fellow, a blackguard in the 
eyes of the world, flaunts society and disappears with him, so 
that she may be his guide and helper through life. Martha, 
too, who hides her love for the same belied young fellow, ard 
waits for him long years, and then finally marceuvres that he 
may marry Dina, is one of the very few examples cf a clean, 
good woman created by Ibsen. Among certain sections of 
modern pharisees, whose gospel is “sin, but don’t be caught,” 
this play will send blushes of shame into the cheeks. The 
drama has its failings, and though it is not a great work it 
may outlive all the other plays of Ibsen. 
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I shall omit to deal with three of the social plays and, 
passing for an instant over a fourth, Zhe Lady of The Sea, 
shall group together the three most objectionable dramas of 
Ibsen. By doing this the themes may be more easily recog- 
nized. A Doll's House, Ghosts, and Hedda Gabler are those 
which have principally given rise to the much-abused terms 
“problem plays” and “Ibsenite.” It is well to say bluntly 
that these three plays are unclean and have a decided im- 
moral tone. But such a declaration must not be misunder- 
stood in the sense that Ibsen is a pornographic writer. He is 
not. But he treats of questions which previous to his time 
were looked upon as so objectionable that a black pall should 
be always kept covering them. He withdrew this pall, and 
offered the problems of life to theatre-goers. His problems 
of morality are dull, and in more than one instance stupid. 
We gather more the picture of an animal striving to reason 
on conditions and phases of life than a human being gratify- 
ing desire by words and actions. In some quarters Ibsen has 
been looked upon as a second Shakespeare; in fact I believe 
that I am not overstating the case when I say that among 
the lower grades of actors the Norwegian ousts the English- 
man. This is inevitable. For where literature is unknown 
and the glamor of stage effect the only end in view the sit- 
uations of Ibsen demand little ability, while those of Shake- 
speare require talent of high order. There is as much com- 
parison between the two dramatists as there is between gold 
leaf and the gold paint of commerce—brass filings mixed in 
banana oil. The age in whieh Shakespeare lived was not a 
very reticent one, and he speaks after the manner of his day. 
To us he is sometimes immoral inasmuch as he uses the lan- 
guage rather common then, but now hidden and reserved. But 
if he does speak out it is with a quickness of thought and a 
turn of idiom that hide the indecency in the brilliancy of 
expression. We pay attention rather to the cleverness of the 
words than to the uncleanness of the meaning. There is none 
of this in Ibsen. He is uniformally dull, and often absurd, in 
his language when he touches on questions of morals. Of 
course when played by a licentious actress Dora, Regina, or 
Hedda could be made vehicles of the grossest vice gilded by 
histrionic cleverness. But with the histrionic tricks of ac- 
tresses I have nothing to do here. Judging only from the 
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written word these three characters are as unreal and as un- 
natural creations as any purveyor of fiction ever conceived. 

A Doll's House is a curious mixture of the sane and the 
nonsensical. Nora has a loving husband, and three children 
whom she loves after a manner. She is supposed to have 
made a great sacrifice in the past for the love of this hus- 
band. Her conduct as we see it in the play does not admit 
of this possibility. On her own confession she knows nothing 
about religion; her morals are peculiar; her ideas about mar- 
riage not less so; to her it is a free partnership in a limited 
liability company, and ome means house: ‘‘I came to live in 
your house,” she tells her husband in one place. And when 
she is circumvented by the outcome of her supposed great 
sacrifice, and is rebuked by her husband, she quietly and 
coldly determines on the instant in the presence of her hus- 
band to leave him forever. In the beginning of the play 
Ibsen makes Helmer—the husband—a booby, now he shows 
him up as a cad, a selfish dishonorable man. So far as his 
conduct stands Nora argues well about their possible future 
life in the house. But the whole situation is unconvincing. 
Nora is only an automaton speaking and acting according to 
Ibsen’s commands, and his trick, while it is a splendid piece 
of theatrical surprise, of making her dress in her street clothes, 
give up her wedding ring, and leave the house, is thoroughly 
unreal. Nora gives utterance to ideas which she could never 
understand, and which I doubt very much if Ibsen himself 
quite understood. The only thing certain or human about the 
play is that Nora wants her freedom and she takes it, without 
judge or jury’s decision, on the plea of future incompatibility 
of temperament. 

Regina in Ghosts acts in a similar manner, but under dif- 
ferent circumstances. She is also full of the craze for free- 
dom, and is “full of the enjoyment of life,” which is the — 
Ibsenesque paraphrase of gross immorality. Her relations with 
Engstrand (known to all the world except Mrs. Alving as her 
father) her conversation with-him about her dead mother, her 
reference to him as “‘an unmarried man” for whom it would 
not be correct for her to keep house, are so unnatural and 
brutally revolting that one can hardly suppress the thought 
that the lines were penned by a man suffering from men- 
tal disease. Throughout this thoroughly unwholsome and 
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debasing drama the theories of morality are such as are only 
heard in divorce courts, and we cannot wonder that the Ger- 
man civil authorities forbade a public performance of the play 
in 1887. There is not a single redeeming quality in the 
drama. It is depressing, Cull, immoral, and is lacking in in- 
terest. There is vehemence of diction in a couple of places, 
but this does not make up for the absence of a plot. To say 
that the madness cf Oswald in the final scene, and the as- 
sumed murder of her own child by Mrs. Alving are si fficient 
to give the basis of a plot is drawing a line so fine that none 
but Ibsen’s mystical interpreters will be able to find it. Hered- 
ity is the pivot on which the narrative dialogues turn. Oc. 
wald’s father was immoral; he was the father of Regina (the 
mother being his housemaid) and Oswald inherits scftening of 
the brain from this rake of a father. 

What a gathering of characters we have in this work! 
Engstrand suggests plainly to Regina, the daughter cf his 
wife, that she should come with him and become a street 
woman; Oswald is simply dead to any distinction between 
what is moral and what is unlawful; Mrs. Alving, his mother, 
ran away in former years from her hcme and cffered to be- 
come the mistress of the minister of the place; Regina throws 
up all and leaves to go out into the world “to es joy life.” 

In the third drama of this group we have Hedda Gabler, 
which is, if possible, a more debasing work. It is not easy 
to state briefly the outline of this play, as it is more involved 
than either of the preceding. Roughly, it may be said that 
the theft of a manuscript-book is the centre around which the 
plot revolves, Hedda, the daughter of a general, marries 
Tesman, a professor and author. Previous to her marriage she 
had some amatory relations with Lévborg, and after her hon- 
eymoon she enters into an intrigue, a “triple alliance,” with 
a judge who visits the house. Lévborg, who had been acor- 
firmed drunkard, comes upon the scene again. He has already 
published a successful book, and has nearly finished another, 
which he reads to Tesman. The latter becomes tinged with 
jealousy. Hedda urges on Lévborg to break his temperance 
pledge, and in a drunken spree which follows he loses his 
manuscript. It is picked up by Tesman, and next falls into 
the hands of Hedda, who callously burns it. Lévborg, in great 
distress over the loss of the manuscript, calls to see Hedda, 
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and she hands him a pistol to go and kill himseif. Events not 
turning out as she had wished she blows out her own brains. 

It is indeed a nasty plot, and both narrative and action 
are worse. If there were many Heddas in this world it would 
be a sad place to live in. Fortunately there are not; for if 
all the criminal resorts of females could be scoured there would 
not be found among poor fallen womenfolk two Hedda Gab- 
lers. Hedda is not a woman; she is a fiend. She has been 
compared to Iago. But the villain of Othello bears no rela- 
tionship to the strumpet of Ibsen’s brain. At the very begin- 
ning Shakespeare is careful to let us know that Iago hates 
both Othello and Cassio, who had supplanted him; and it is 
whilst working to destroy the latter, and to ruin the happiness 
of Othello’s married life—with a view to his own future hap- 
piness arising out of such infelicity—that Iago acts. Hedda’s 
case is altogether different. Lévborg and she have kindred 
ideas of love, and are attracted to each other by this similar- 
ity of view. Yet she eggs him on to his ruin, her plea being : 
‘‘I wish for once in my life to have power over the fate of 
a human being”; and in cold blood she directs him to the 
final step. Shakespeare could never create such a wanton. 
He has his frail females, not wanting in strorg vice, but al- 
ways in some way. or other they have something humane 
about them. Ibsen makes Hedda a liar, a thief, a strumpet, 
a cheat, a murderer, a suicide. One may search all kinds of 
fiction, and nothing lower than Hedda Gabler will be found. 
To have her paraded on the stage before young women is 
only another way of preaching prostitution in private life, and 
teaching the best and surest ways to succeed without being 
caught. The work is a disgrace to the modern stage, and is 
undeserving of being ranked as literature. 

Of Ibsen’s remaining plays, written between 1£88 and his 
death, one, When We Dead Awaken, may be dismissed without 
comment as an inartistic series of dialogues of an indecent 
type. Zhe Lady of the Sea, is, on the other hand, a clean, 
interesting work, with a strange phase of human thought dom- 
inating the life of Ellida (the Lady), the young woman whose 
early life was spent in solitude with her father on a lonely 
lighthouse. In this play Ibsen approaches more than any 
place else making his characters human beings with real hearts 
palpitating in them, and not psychological ideas dressed up 
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in clothes and stalking a stage. Bolette is a good, kind, 
generous girl; her only fault, perhaps, is her consideration in 
marrying simply because her livelihood may be assured, Her 
sister Hilda is a heedless girl, also kind at heart, but masking 
it by her cruelty of tongue. The Lady of the Sea, Ellida, is 
also a good creation. And her husband would be faultless 
were it not for his weakness in facing a difficulty. 

Succeeding the Lady of the Sea came The Master Builder, 
over which there has been considerable discussion. Its appear- 
ance was in a sense disastrous to Ibsen’s influence in some 
quarters. Even his greatest admirers drew the line at the 
several absurdities which are so evident in this work. To dis- 
count such eriticisms anether group of the dramatist’s friends 
began to see in the play a mysticism or symbolism, which, of 
course, is a grand bait for ignorant people. There is not a 
shred of anything of the sort in the play. Solness, the Master 
Builder, after ruining a man, takes him into his employ as a 
paid assistant, and next does everything possible to crush out 
the budding genius of the old broken-down man’s son. To 
keep the latter from setting up in business on his own account, 
Solness takes into his office the young man’s fiancée as book- 
keeper, and then weans her heart from the young fellow. 
There is here the basis for a capital drama, were it not that 
Ibsen’s craze for mentally affected people cause him to picture 
Solness as a rogue, developing rapidly as the play proceeds, 
into a simpleton with criminal desires. His wife is an out-and- 
out fool. A sane woman would never dream of holding higher 
in her esteem an old silk dress, a few jewels and dolls than 
her two children, who died in their infancy, owing to the flight 
she had to take for her and their lives from a burning build- 
ing. A woman who was once a mother and fow childless 
could hardly be guilty of such action. Mrs. Solness talks in 
the coldest manner about the death of her children, as some- 
thing which should have happened. But of her dolls, which 
she lost when her children died, it was otherwise. 

Mrs. SOLNESS. (Choking with tears.) I had nine lovely 
dolls. 

HILDA. And they were burnt too? 

Mrs. SOLNEsSS. All of them. Oh, it was hard—-so hard 
for me. 

The Hilda of this play has now become one of the great 
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female characters of Ibsen’s works, wherewith actresses attempt 
to show their powers of delineating the fickleness and the 
passion of women. Hilda is something like a pirated edition 
of Hedda Gabler. She has nearly all the faults of Hedda, but 
is not so gross. For a young girl, who has just left home to 
see the world, or to come “into her kingdom,” which is a 
place or state (we are left uninformed) of immorality, she is 
amazingly well prepared by her nasty, double-meaning phrases. 
However, she is not entirely wanting in some good points, 
and in this she differs from Hedda. They agree in their 
methods of dealing with their lovers. Hedda drives Lévborg 
to his death; Hilda urges Solness to his. Some of the situ- 
ations in the play are simply preposterous, and would ruin the 
chances of an unknown playwright who would be so foolish 
as to introduce them into his first attempt. 

The fourth of this period, and the second last of Ibsen’s 
plays in chronological order is John Gabriel Borkman. It is 
the history of a defaulting bank manager. Of all Ibsen’s works 
I like this best, as it contains, according to my ideas, his two 
most finely conceived and most consistently worked-out char- 
acters—John Borkman and his wife. Borkman is a man with 
one great idea, which has lured him on to destruction. Money 
is all he wants and he will do great things for humanity. 
Not getting the wherewith to work these marvels he uses the 
money of the bank, and a few years in prison is the result. 
His eternal tramping up and down in the gallery above his 
wife’s room strikes me as a splendid dramatic incident in the 
play, as it is also perfectly natural for a man in his state of 
mind. It lends an atmosphere of mystery and fear to the 
opening of the play, and prepares us for the great scene in 
the gallery. Still there are some points in the construction 
that could be improved. The ending is far-fetched in the sud- 
denness of Borkman’s death, as well as the reconciliation of 
the sisters. But his determination to remain out in the snow 
is true to life, though on the stage it has the bad effect of 
provoking the onlooker, and therefore detracts from the move- 
ment of the action. Each scene in the play is powerfully 
done, with the exception of that in the third act, where every- 
thing appears so unhinged that one is tempted to think that 
the characters are being packed on the stage by Ibsen, so that 
he may get out of a corner in which he finds himself. 
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Borkman’s wife can be summed up as a monument of self- 
ishness, ‘ Think of me,” is her cry and motto through life. 
She is certainly well drawn. Foldal, the unsuccessful pcet, is 
also very near life; and Ibsen takes advantage of his delusion 
about a vocation and his bitterness over his failure in life, to 
annunciate the Ibsenesque doctrine on friendship. 

BORKMAN. There we’ve been all the time deceiving each 
other. And perhaps deceiving ourselves—both of us. 

FOLDAL. But isn’t that just the essence of friendship, 
John Gabriel? 

BORKMAN. (Smiling bitterly.) Yes, you're right there. 
Friendship means—deception. I've learnt that once before. 

It may be seen from this rapid survey of Iben’s dramas 
that what are termed “ problem plays” are nothing more than 
a representation on the stage of the hallucinations of immoral 
women regarding their position in the world. The noble and 
elevating side of life; all that goes to make family happiness, 
or to help on the general weal of the state, is absent from 
these plays. What Ibsen sets dawn as a problem in morality 
was settled thousands of years ago on Mount Sinai. What he 
attempts to picture as a problem in social order has been 
always and will be always confined to those portions of man- 
kind who are ostracized from the good and the pure. What 
he is actually attempting under a false guise is the overturn- 
ing of all order. Let Ibsenism loose and marriage will no 
longer be a tie binding for life; it will be only an arrange- 
ment like that adopted in modern Egypt by abandoned women; 
a companionship for a time, and then the informal “I divorce 
you”’ trom the lips of one partner rends the tie. Ibsenism 
means a leveling down, and nothing in the shape of leveling 
up. If all his poems and plays be examined it will be found 
that he has not created a truly noble woman. Whenever he 
does attempt to show a good woman his works drops. to alow 
standard. It is more his forte for women of loose morals than 
anything else that caused certain dramatists to push him be- 
fore the public. He would turn the first sod, and thus open 
up a road for more glaring and darirg exhibitions of wanton- 
ness. Of course there was the cry that Ibsen was the true 
dramatist of all times, for he broke with the traditions of the 
Scribe school of play-construction which was beginning to 
become too heavy for the smaller fry of dramatists. The old 
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school had its faults, but it took an enormous amount of 
theatrical experience and no little skill to heap on the accu- 
mulating effects required for a successful drama in its style. 
Naturalness was not always the result. But it is very doubt- 
ful if the true end of drama is simply to repeat on the stage 
the happenings of every-day life, The sordidness of life, the 
frailties of man must be modified and made suitable for a 
- place where mental recreation is the first and chief thing 
sought for. 

M onstrosities, whether physical or moral, are always in the 
world, and it is only a falsehood to present such as the nor- 
mal factors of life.. Yet this is what Ibsen does. His women 
are not women. They are only vicious children who have 
learned the practices of vice, who are stubborn in their petty 
ideas, and who recognize no parental or moral authority. 
Dress up a few of these undeveloped criminals in the finery 
and flounces of a woman, and you have an Ibsenesque Nora, 
Maia, Regina, Hilda, or Hedda. Children are wayward; so 
are these characters. Children get fixed in their minds silly 
ideas which all the world cannot change; these characters 
differ in no way from such. 

Rubek, the husband of Maia, jestingly told her one day 
that he would take her to the top of a mountain and show 
her all the world. Maia harps on these words, and finally 
pairs off with another man to see that glory. Hilda in The 
Master Builder leaves parents and home because Solness told 
her when she was quite a child that he would make her a 
princess. She comes to his house to live with him, though 
she knew him to be married, in order that she may enjoy his 
kingdom. Selma, who is not however immoral, also pettishly 
decides on leaving her husband on the flimsiest of pretexts. 
Regina is told in good humor one day by Oswald that he will 
take her to Paris so that she may see the world, and the idea 
clings to her so much that she leaves her place and goes out 
to add herself to the list of the fallen. Ellida remembers the 
eyes of the stranger to whom she had betrothed herself in 
former years, and keeps her husband in an agony of suspense 
as to whether or not she will leave him to go with the sailor, 

This deliberate departure from home and kindred, and the 
sham cry for ‘‘freedom”’ is reiterated by Hilda, Solveig, Mrs. 
Alving, Agnes, Maia, Nora, Mrs. Elvsted. The latter packs up 
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and goes off with the tutor of her step-children. Mrs, Alving 
in her past life left all and offered herself to another man. 
Agaes, after her betrothal to Edjar cuts herself free from him 
and takes up with Brand to whom she is a total stranger. 
Maia wants her freedom, and takes it; her husband taking 
his and at the same time the companionship of his old model 
of whose past shady life we are not left in doubt by Ibsen. 
Hilda, as we have just seen is ready to consort with a mar- 
ried man. Solveig is as ready to go with Peer Gynt. Ellida 
and Agnes are the only ones who, obtaining their choice of 
freedom, turn it to good account. We cannot be surprised, 
when we hear of this kind of freedom and independence of 
action, to meet with peculiar ideas of marriage. Maia, Nora, 
and Hedda promulgate these ideas fully by their filthy sug- 
gestive expressions. If Ibsen’s other women have not the 
same loose notions of the married state, they enter it through 
sordid reasons. Ibsen seems to have been unable to create a 
pure, good, noble woman; one whose influence would help to 
uplift the minds and lives of other people. 

His men are not a whit better. Ibsen is indeed no friend 
of his fellow-countrymen, for he makes them out to be fools, 
scoundrels, hypocrites, schemers, when they are not immoral 
or mad. Oswald, Solness, Borkman are sheer madmen; the 
latter two having method in their madness, They, with Brats- 
berg and Monsen in The League of Youth, and Bernick have 
ruined other men, yet with an assumed innocence fail to see 
how they could have avoided the crime. Add to these the 
two weaklings Tesman and Helmer; the dipsomaniac Lév- 
borg; the mean, petty, jealous Rank and Brack; hypocrites 
like Stensgard and Ejnar, and what we have left of Ibsen’s 
men are not worth speaking of. He has only one good, con- 
sistent man in all his plays,—Fieldbo in The League of Youth. 

The question that naturally arises out of a study of Ibsen’s 
works is: “ shall he live?” If we were to become subservi- 
ent to the prevailing opinions of those who follow the man- 
dates of a few of his more insistent admirers, we should have 
to add him without any more ado to the list of immortals. 
But an impartial opinion derived solely from his dramas and 
poems leads to something not quite in agreement with such 
rapid promotion to fame. At present there is a positive 
mania for unusual treatment of delicate subjects. This comes 
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from the disturbed moral condition of society, which again is 
‘ the result of the ever-broadening tendencies of non-Catholic 
forms of religion. The special effort made is so to translate 
“freedom” as to suit every individual taste. Whatever helps 
to break the bonds of family life, or to give a coloring of de- 
cency to a violation of all moral laws, will be received en- 
thusiastically. Such is given with greater force in the theatre 
where all the senses are appealed to. As Ibsen is there the 
apostle of moral anarchy he is raised on a high pedestal by 
those who smile knowingly at all forms of revealed religion, 
as well as by those who wish to give reign to their passions 
but are held in check by the conventional laws of society. 
He is therefore held up for the.esteem of mankind. He is 
spoken of as one of the greatest men in literature. But even 
amongst his most ardent friends adverse criticism of works 
which they formerly praised is not wanting. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of talent, and it may possibly happen that 
he will have some sway in dramatic circles for a decade or 
so, but gradually and assuredly he will disappear, and come 
to be looked upon as nothing better than a link with the 
past. In future years Peer Gynt, The Pillars of Society, and 
John Gabriel Borkman may be looked into through the mere 
curiosity of learning what and how the man wrote. His so- 
called symbolic works will die the death. Symbolism or mys- 
ticism is a will-o’-the-wisp to those whose religious principles 
are not the healthiest. For them any witless stuff provided 
it be couched in Delphic terms is welcomed with enthusiasm. 
But they must also have novelty, and as the new is always 
being coined, Ibsen’s poor mysticism will quickly grow hoary 
and be put into that grave where many a man’s work goes: 
oblivion. 
(THE END.) 








SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CARDINAL GIBBONXS. 


BY ALLEN S. WILL.* 


MgHEN we speak of Cardinal Gibbons, we instinc- 

% tively think of him with the deepest reverence, 

affection and admiration. That is not only the 

feeling of Catholics; it is the sentiment of 

Ma practically all Americans. What, then, are the 

prominent characteristics of- the exalted churchman who is 

regarded with this almost unique esteem by his fellow coun- 
trymen? 

Those who know him best are aware that it is impossible 
to see all of his strong traits except after long and close ob- 
servation. Indeed, men who have had the privilege of his 
acquaintance for years are not infrequently impressed by some 
quality in his fibre which had been previously unknown to 
them, because the occasion for bringing it to the surface had 
not arisen. The general lines of his character are as clearly 
defined as the demarcations of a map, but he has the Ameri- 
can gift of versatility to such a remarkable degree, that no 
matter in what situation he may be thrown, he seems the man 
for the occasion. This produces an impression that he is con- 
stantly appearing in a new light, and yet the same light, and 
illustrates the extraordinary extent of the resources with which 
Providence has endowed him. Let us take a glance at some 
of the most striking things that stand out in the varied land- 
scape of his life and character. 

A quality which underlies everything else is his devotion 
to the primary, spiritual duties of his calling. He is first of 
all the priest, laboring in season and out of season for the 
salvation of souls—offering Mass, preaching, confirming bap- 
tizing, consoling the sick, officiating at the sacrament of mar- 
riage, presiding at funerals, hearing confessions, paying pas- 
toral calls. No duty that may fall to the lot of a parish 
clergyman is so humble that he is not ready to perform it. 
His chief delight in the great round of labor that he under- 

* Author of the Life of Cardinal Gibbons, by John Murphy Co., Baltimore. 
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takes, is in the portion of it which is purely apostolic. This 
eminent churchman, whose influence stretches around the 
world, who is a participant in so many things that shape the 
course of the human race, is a fountain of inspiration to piety 
for all who come in contact with him. He would rather be 
instrumental in making a convert than in framing a canon for 
the Church, or in taking part in some event that might shine 
brilliantly in the light of earthly glory. The simpler things 
are those which appeal most to him. He will make a child 
happy, and bestow a word of cheer that will lift an older 
person over a rocky place in the steep path of life; but the 
next moment he will be ready to battle against some wrong 
with all the intensity of a powerful nature, and, if need be, 
to improve the great who may be responsible for it. 

I have never seen or heard of a clergyman who excels 
him in the constancy and fervor of his devotions. These 
consume several hours of every day, and nothing is per- 
mitted to interfere with them. He begins reading the dif- 
ferent parts of his office punctually almost to the minute, and 
his constant poring over the Scriptures is a habit that has 
lasted him since seminary days. So familiar with the Bible is 
he that he can clothe his ordinary thoughts in its language, 
and not infrequently he does so. 

We hear much now and then, of “old fashioned religion.” 
If this means the simple and all-embracing piety of the Gos- 
pel, the Cardinal is an example of it that would be hard to 
equal. With him it is interwoven in every fibre of bis nature, 
every act of his life. It shuns sham, sensationalism and arti- 
ficiality and is the most natural and real thing in the world, 
He is a bulwark of the Faith, and if any one attacks the 
essentials of Christianity, as Edison did a few months ago 
when he denied the immortality of the soul, the Cardinal -be- 
comes the champion who meets the assault and, triumphantly, 
turns it into a rout. 

Next in order of the Cardinal’s more pronounced charac- 
teristics is his patriotism. Like his religion, it sits upon him 
naturally. He loves America and has faith in it; that is the 
whole story. In the days of the ‘A. P. A,” now happily 
past, hostile critics turned a microscope on his patriotism, but 
found no flaw in it. If any American ever proved devotion 
to country, he has done so. What high courage it took to 
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make his famous speech in Rome March, 25, 1887, when he 
discussed the relations between Church and State in the 
United States! He had just received the red hat, and the 
world was ready to listen to him. Standing in his titular 
Church, the ancient temple of Santa Maria in Trastevere, he 
proclaimed that in the United States there was “liberty with- 
out license, and authority without despotism”; and “that for 
the great progress of the Catholic Church in America we 
are indebted, under God and the fostering care of the Holy 
See, to the civic liberty we enjoy in our enlightened Re- 
public.” None had been willing to believe this, but, suddenly 
‘everybody believed it. Europe understands America now, as 
mever before; and the greatest influence in bringing this 
about was the Cardinal’s speech on that notable occasion. It 
‘seemed timed, as by an act of Providence, for the exact mo- 
ment when it would produce the most powerful impression, 
From that day to this he has been recognized on all sides as 
a representative American in the best sense of the word. 

About the same time he was successful in his protracted 
struggle to prevent the Knights of Labor from being put on 
the list of organizations forbidden by the Church. For this 
he was acclaimed by the great army of toilers throughout the 
world, and in the United States, particularly, it stamped him 
as a champion of the people. On his return from Rome, his 
country, figuratively speaking, took him to its heart and no 
great public occasion in the land which he loves so well has 
since been complete without him. Almost immediately he was 
invited to offer prayer at the celebration, in Philadelphia, of the 
centennial of the constitution; soon afterward he was instru- 
mental in forwarding from President Cleveland, as a jubilee 
gift to Leo XIII., a copy of that same constitution, superbly 
bound. He became the friend of Presidents, and they his 
friends. His aid was freely lent to great reforms, such as the 
abolition of the Louisiana lottery, which he was chiefly instru- 
mental in crushing after the failure of protracted and deter- 
mined efforts by others. In his own Baltimore and Maryland, 
he has long since occupied, by common consent, the place of 
foremost citizen, whose aid is sought and never refused in 
movements for the social and material welfare of his neigh- 
bors, 

There are different kinds of patriotism, and it may be in- 
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teresting to us to consider of what kind is that which is so 
pronounced a trait of Cardinal Gibbons. It consists chiefly of 
two things—faith and service. He believes in his country, 
and strives to help her, by example and precept, to attain the 
glorious destiny which he believes is to be hers. In his re- 
cent speech at the great civic celebration held in Baltimore 
in honor of his jubilee he said: 


Ever since I entered the sacred ministry, my aim has been 
to make those over whom I exerted any influence not only 
more upright Christians but also more loyal citizens; for the 
most faithtul Christian makes the best citizen. I consider the 
Republic of the United States one of the most precious heir- 
looms ever bestowed on mankind down the ages, and that it is 
the duty, and should be the delight of every citizen to 
strengthen and perpetuate our government by the observance 
of its laws and by the integrity of his private life. 


His is practical patriotism. While he praises his country 
and holds up her form of government as a splendid example, 
he reprehends national faults as often as he bestows laudation. 
He has been unsparing in his condemnation of ballot frauds, 
of the lax and dilatory practices of the courts, of the shame- 
ful divorce laws in some of the states, and other evils that 
have afflicted the body politic. His voice is always on the 
side of enlightened and progressive citizenship, and he 
staunchly upholds constituted authority. Socialism and an- 
archy find in him an uncompromising and watchful foe. But 
through it all is the thread. of trust in the future, of confi- 
dence in the ability of the American people, under the 
American constitution, to right their wrongs by orderly 
means, 

He hoped that the Spanish war might be averted; but 
when it began, he threw in his lot ardently with his country 
and prayed for a speedy and happy issue of the conflict. 
He has urged the teaching of history and civics in the 
parochial schools and the study of the lives of great Ameri- 
cans as an inspiration to the young. We should bear in mind 
that all this has been done without soiling the robe of a 
prince of the Church. As Archbishop Ireland exclaimed in 
his wonderful sermon on “ The Church and the Age,” at the 
silver jubilee celebration of the Cardinal’s episcopacy: ‘‘ Car- 
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dinal Gibbons, the most outspoken of Catholics, the most 
loyal co-laborer of the Pope of Rome, is the American of 
Americans!” 

No churchman ever received such a spontaneous tribute 
from his fellow countrymen as was bestowed on him at the 
celebration in Baltimore last June. To enumerate those who 
honored him on that occasion would almost seem like a vision 
of the imagination had not 20,000 persons been there to see 
that it was indeed reality. On the stage were President Taft, 
Vice-President Sherman, Ex-President Roosevelt, Chief Justice 
White, Speaker Clark, Ex-Speaker Cannon, a host of members 
of both houses of Congress, Governor Crothers, of Maryland, 
Mayor Preston, of Baltimore, Ambassador Bryce, and many 
others who represented the public opinion of the country. 
President Taft remarked: ‘‘ What we are especially delighted 
to see confirmed in him is the entire consistency which he has 
demonstrated between earnest and single-minded patriotism on 
the one hand, and sincere devotion to his Church on the 
other.” Said Ex-President Roosevelt: ‘‘ The Cardinal through- 
out his life has devoted himself to the service of the Amer- 
ican people.” Here is the fruit of the tree. The labors of a 
long life have not been in vain. 

It is undeniable that the people have been inclined to be 
resentful of the participation of clergymen in secular affairs, 
and it has remained for a Catholic of Catholics to teach the 
lesson of how it ought to be done. The Cardinal has illus- 
trated in his own life a thousand times more patriotism than 
he has preached. Take away every word he has said on the 
subject, and his great record of conduct and service remains 
—a pattern for every churchman and every American, a les- 
son for this generation and for the generations to be. 

Another prominent characteristic of Cardinal Gibbons is his 
mingling in the every day life of the people, particularly of 
the community in which he lives. This extends the zone of 
his good influence to tens of thousands who might never be 
able otherwise to come within reach of it. How natural it is 
for a priest or bishop, engrossed with his own special duties, 
to get out of touch with the world, perhaps even to hold 
aloof from it! But the Cardinal is not too much weighed 
down with his tremendous burdens to be “‘all things to all 
men.” 
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On the streets of Baltimore, where he takes long walks for 
exercise, he is the best known figure. It is interesting, even 
amazing, to observe him as he moves, cane in hand, at that 
fast pace which has tired out many a good pedestrian who 
has essayed to follow him. He is constantly being saluted 
and raising his hat in return. Sometimes, on the busiest thor- 
oughfares, it seems as if he speaks to fully one-third of those 
whom he meets. He apparently never forgets a face and the 
range of his acquaintance is a constant source of wonder to 
those who observe him. He knows not only the people, but 
the streets, the buildings—every object seems familiar to him. 
Most surprising of all, a large proportion of those with whom 
he comes in contact have received some help or inspiration 
from him, and appear to feel grateful for it. 

Who can enumerate the homes into which he has brought 
light, the hearts which have been uplifted by his aid or coun- 
sel! He knows something about each person that establishes 
a direct bond and nothing seems to slip from the tenacious 
grasp of his memory. Dignified and self-contained at all 
times, he is, nevertheless, the simple, kindly man, beloved 
as well as revered by his neighbors. 

If Baltimore or Maryland is to do anything especially im- 
portant, one of the first thoughts is of the Cardinal, His 
help must be sought and, if the object is a worthy one, none 
doubts that it will be given. For patriotic meetings, reform 
movements, civic enterprises of magnitude he is considered 
indispensable. When he attends one of these gatherings, he 
seems to be personally acquainted with every one there. He 
knows the young as well as the old, and calls the children by 
name. 

It is worth a long journey to attend one of the New Year 
receptions which he customarily holds on the first Sunday of 
every January. After High Mass, he takes his position in 
one of the parlors of his residence and lo, it seems as if the 
whole city is at his doors! The governor and mayor are 
usually there, as well as living ex-governors and ex-mayors 
and hundreds of others prominent in the public life of the 
community. No other personality in Maryland could be the 
center of such athrong. But listen! As the long line passes, 
hear the affectionate and reverent words of greeting, the 
exchange of reminiscence, the play of good-natured wit and 
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try to think how one man could have all these friends, bound 
to him, evidently, by powerful ties. No need to wonder any 
longer whether a churchman can be in and of the people— 
here is a demonstration that he can be, and that he can exer- 
cise a more potent influence over men than any civil officer 
invested with authority derived from the state. 

An enumeration of the positive traits of Cardinal Gibbons 
which does not include his broad toleration among the first 
of them would present an unfaithful picture. It pervades the 
whole spirit of his life-work and is based on a genuine charity 
that seems to include the world in its scope. Although he is 
“the most outspoken of Catholics,” as Archbishop Ireland 
said of him, he is the foremost representative, in American 
church life, of the brotherhood of man. His See of Baltimore 
is the one whose roots were planted at St. Mary’s in 1634, 
when the Catholic Calverts established the first colony in the 
Western Hemisphere in which there was liberty of conscience 
for allmen. The Cardinal remembers this, and is proud of it; 
and he illustrates in his own life, more than any other of his 
fellow countrymen, the sublime spirit which animated the 
founders of Maryland. The wonderful civic celebration in his 
honor, to which previous allusion has been made, was organ- 
ized by Protestants, who largely predominated among the 
speakers and the audience. Look on this picture and then on 
the situation in France and Spain and Portugal. 

In the United States, for the first time in an English- 
speaking country since the time of Henry VIII., the Catholic 
Church has everywhere won a ready, indeed, a sympathetic 
hearing. It is the work of Cardinal Gibbons, chiefly, which 
has produced this amazing change. Men can remember when 
the Know-Nothing fever throbbed in the veins of a large part 
of the American people, and when the “A. P. A.” planted 
the weed of prejudice from Maine to Texas. The Church has 
replaced doubt with trust. All this has been accomplished 
without the slightest fraction of modification of the Cardinal’s 
orthodoxy and without ostentatious overture or effort. He 
does not speak ill of the followers of any religious belief, and 
is ready to co-operate in public affairs with all his fellow- 
countrymen in the perfect equality of American citizenship. 
They believe in him and he in them. As a churchman, his 
work is to spread the Gospel and save souls. How well he 
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has performed it! Think of the immense growth of the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States since he became a Bishop in 
1868. He believed, from the first, that the best way to enable 
the Church to pursue her divine mission, unhampered by preju- 
dice or other obstacle, was to dispel the cloud of misunder- 
standing that obscured her path. If she could be presented 
to the American people in her proper light, he had no doubt 
of the result; there would be a rich harvest to be reaped by 
her devoted clergy among millions of people from whom she 
had been practically shut out. Experience has amply confirmed 
the soundness of this view. Perhaps it was fortunate that the 
Cardinal’s first bishopric was in North Carolina, a state in 
which there were then but eight hundred Catholics. He was 
full of youthful vigor—the youngest member of the hierarchy 
—and brimming over with constructive projects. Were his 
plans to wither, or to find fruition? Stern necessity helped to 
teach him a way to carry them out. This apostle of rock- 
ribbed faith gave no offense to sincere men who differed from 
him in conviction. He made friends of all his neighbors; 
wherever he could find a hall in which to preach, the founda- 
tion of a Catholic Church was likely to follow soon. As he 
traveled on his missionary journeys, the leading Protestant 
people received him in their homes as an honored guest and 
sometimes contributed of their means to plant firmly the.be- 
ginnings of the Catholic faith in their communities. Contact 
of this sort strengthened the young Bishop’s fervent devotion 
to his own Church, for if there is any firmer Catholic than 
he, I have yet to see one; but it also broadened his toleration 
and showed him that the distrust which had existed so long 
could be removed. 

In Virginia, to which field he was transferred, he had to 
labor again among a population predominantly Protestant and 
affected not a little by the prejudice which remained from 
colonial days. His mission was to calm antagonistic opinion, 
in order to prepare the soil for the seed which he had come 
to sow, and he went about the task with rare discretion as 
well as determination. In Baltimore he is as much beloved 
by Protestants as by Catholics, who find not infrequently in 
his sermons spiritual food more suited to them than is given 
by their own ministers. 

A story is told of an incident which occurred while he was 
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taking one of his customary walks with a friend from another 
city. They passed the door of a beautiful church, from which 
the congregation was emerging. The Cardinal was saluted by 
so many of the worshippers, and gave so many salutes in turn, 
that his companion remarked: 

**You seem to be well acquainted in this parish.’’ 

‘“* Ah,” was the reply, “‘ these are our Episcopalian friends!” 

The result of his enlightened attitude may be stated thus, 
in general terms: A Catholic clergyman now has a free field 
for his labors in any American parish in which he may be 
stationed, although formerly he found the tone of a Protestant 
community characteristically hostile; the attitude of the c fficers 
of the national, state, and local governments is one of almost 
uniform friendliness; a Catholic may aspire to any civic position 
with little or no fear of prejudice; and the total communicant 
membership of the Church is leaping by hundreds of thous- 
ands. As far as the Catholic Church in America is concerned, 
the Cardinal has created almost a new atmosphere for her. 
He has thoroughly identified her with the institutions of his 
country and kas won her the love of a vast host of its people 
who might have been repelled by different methods. 

Still another trait of the Cardinal is the wide scope of his 
activity—the tremendous sweep of his aspiration and effort. 
If there is any particular weakness of which the average church- 
man is in danger, it is narrowness; but there is a danger, too, 
in reaching too far, and one may trespass on territory where 
his presence may not be recognized as appropriate. The Car- 
dinal understands how to balance these two considerations 
perfectly, and has given an example that may be imitated 
with profit throughout the world. He feels that anything 
which concerns men, concerns him; but he also understands 
how to go about his task with entire fidelity to his duty as a 
minister cf the Gospel. No one, for instance, ever called him 
sensational, although he has denounced public evils in and out 
of the pulpit more often, perhaps, than any other American. 
His guidance is so sound, his reproof so well administered, 
his sincerity so evident, that none can doubt. He seems to 
get the right gauge of everything that is going on and seizes 
the opportune time to speak or act. 

It is astonishing that he finds time for all his varied labors. 
He is one of the foremost American authors, and his books 
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are all about religion, or topics growing out of it. He is es- 
pecially interested in education, and the Catholic University 
of America—at which a beautiful memorial hall is to perpetu- 
ate his name and jubilee—has been the favorite project of his 
life. He is a frequent visitor to scheols and colleges in his 
diocese and elsewhere, taking a keen and practical interest in 
what they do and ought to do. As a sociological reformer of 
the best type, he is one of the first in America, contributing 
by his time and efforts to multiplying and directing the activ- 
ities of institutions devoted to orphans, the poor, the insane, 
the wayward. As a result of his guidance, the reformatory in- 
stitutions in the diocese of Baltimore are without superiors 
anywhere. 

He is a student of history and civics, and is always at 
home in the wide range of contemporary literature. When 
thrown in any company, he can talk with intimate knowledge 
of the special concerns of those who are assembled. Possessed 
of this broad equipment, he can open the door to every heart, 
His sympathies are as wide as humanity itself. 

The Cardinal’s gifts as a preacher would have made him . 
famous had he been without other marks of distinction. He 
possesses a clear, bell-like voice, almost perfectly modulated, 
and capable, even at the age of 77 years, of filling the largest 
church or hall. He does not use the ordinary arts of the 
orator, but aims rather to present his ideas with such sim- 
plicity of word and gesture, that they will strike home in 
the most effective way. Distinctness of enunciation is one of 
his most agreeable qualities in the pulpit, which is the arena 
of so much poor elocution in these times. A remarkable mag- 
netism of manner attracts the attention of the hearer at the 
outset and holds it without effort to the end. The Cardinal’s 
memory is so extraordinary that he seldom refers to manu- 
script. 

If I should seek to describe his preaching in a word, I 
would say that it is fascinating. He does not complicate a 
subject by digression, but unfolds his virile ideas in logical, 
orderly sequence, so that one seems to melt into another; 
most important of all, he has something to say before he un- 
dertakes to say it. The sermons which he delivers on the first 
Sunday in the month in the Baltimore Cathedral are listened 
to by congregations which pack that large and beautiful edi- 
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fice, and many non-Catholics are always present. They are 
Gospel sermons in the best sense of the word, and I have 
never heard of one which was not appropriate to the time and 
place. Even when they treat of distinctively Catholic doctrines, 
they give no offence to others. 

As an extemporaneous speaker outside of church, the Car- 
dinal is unsurpassed in the readiness and charm of his utter- 
ances. He has the happy faculty of saying the right thing at 
the right time, but always there is the touch of the church- 
man—something that rings of his calling and exercises a good 
influence on his hearers. He usually begins with a phrase or 
two that puts him in intimate touch with the spirit of the oc- 
casion and its principal figures, and his address is always 
voted the “‘ hit of the day.” 

Of jthe administrative gifts that are so necessary to the 
successful transaction of the great duties which have fallen to 
his lot, the Cardinal is abundantly possessed. Out of our 
American life, there has-been recently born a new occupation 
—that of “engineer of efficiency.” This phrase fits the Cardi- 
nal perfectly. Some mea can plan and some can execute, but 
he can do both. Had he chosen some other career than that 
of a churchman, I believe that his labors would have been 
crowned with equal success, His conspicuous ability has been 
devoted to the cause of religion, with a singleeminded purpose 
that has stamped him as the type and pattern of the “Am- 
bassador of Christ.’’ 











ADMINISTRATION OF THE PARISH SCHOOLS. 


BY MICHAEL HENRY LUCEY, PH.D. 


BARHE Catholic parish school system is a natural 
growth. Catholic schools sprang from local 
needs, and were not forced on the people from 
above by their ecclesiastical superiors. When - 

=m the first school, St. Peter’s, was established, over 
one "hundred years ago, the Catholic laity through a board of 
trustees elected by them managed the temporal affairs of the 
parish. While it is true that Bishop Carroll advocated the 
establishment of a school, yet this would have had very little 
effect had not the people themselves felt the necessity of one. 
In those days the lay trustees ran things with a high hand. 
They chose their own pastors, discharged them at will, and 
resented the interference of Bishop Carroll when he sought 
to interfere with this practice. The parish school, when 
founded then, expressed the needs of the people themselves. 
There was no other school to which they could send their 
children, and they were compelled of necessity to establish 
one, or to allow their children to grow up in ignorance. 

During the next forty years, in which the lay trustees ex- 
ercised complete control of the temporalities of the parishes, 
we find that as each church was built a school was opened. 
These schools were for the most part poorly housed and mis- 
erably equipped, it is true, but they were the best that the 
people could provide. 

In this forward movement of Catholic schools the people 
were directed and encouraged by the words of their bishops, 
but these were, after all, only exhortations and not commands. 
The parish schools were established long before a church 
council of any kind was held in the United States. While 
it is true that the general policy of the Church as expressed 
through its councils and bishops has had a powerful influence 
on the character and growth of the parish schools, the point 
to be noted is, that this influence only made itself directly 
felt after the schools had been established. And even then 
no action was taken to affect in any way the administration 
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of the schools. It was only urged that parish schools be 
founded, that they be made efficient, and that religious teach- 
ers be employed if possible. Pastors and people still retained 
full power in the organization and management of their schools, 

This characteristic of the school is shown in various ways. 
Each parish planned its school as best it could. Some par- 
ishes provided schoolhouses, but for the most part, the people 
were forced to be content with the dark, poorly furnished, 
ill-ventilated basements of their churches. As time went on, 
one school after another emerged from the twilight and came 
into itsown. But still there was no general policy followed, no 
definite plan. As each pastor planned his new school-house, 
he kept in mind not only the needs of the children but the 
financial condition of the parish as well. Some erected new 
buildings, others remodeled old ones. Some erected structures 
that vied in size, beauty and convenience with those erected by 
the public school authorities, while others built more modestly. 

We may note the same spirit of local power in the matter 
of selecting teachers. There was no common standard. Each 
pastor hired whom he wished. He was the examiner and the 
employer. The qualifications of a teacher were such as each 
pastor determined for himself. How this plan worked in prac. 
tice we have seen. The salary was so meagre that skilled 
teachers could not be employed, and we have seen the spectacle 
of the sexton conducting the school in addition to his other 
duties of digging graves and keeping the church clean. 

The same state of affairs is noted in the matter of text- 
books and of grading. Each school had its own text-books 
selected either by the teacher or the pastor. Many text-books 
were of the very poorest kind, with the matter badly selected, 
poorly printed and miserably illustrated. As the schools in- 
creased in size and numbers the great demand for school 
books induced publishers to issue series of texts for all classes, 
and the keen competition led to great improvements in them. 
Still, many of these later books were printed in the form of 
a catechism, that is, by arrangement of question and answer. 
Even as late as 1890 the Reverend Inspector of Schools re- 
ported that catechisms of history were freely used, and that 
in numerous cases’ unless the questions were put exactly as 
they were in the book the children could give no answer. 

It was, however, in the matter of grading that the lack 
of a general system or plan was most clearly felt. Each 
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school was a law unto itself. Now this would have been an 
advantage rather than a defect, if the children did not move 
from school to school, and if the parish authorities were ex- 
pert in school matters with the requisite time and ability to 
plan a systematic course of instruction. But when the pastors’ 
varied duties are considered it is clear that in many schools 
conditions were not of the best. 

The only elements that tended to make for union in this 
clash of individual units were the various religious orders. 
The schools conducted by members of the same community, 
as for instance those under charge of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, would be very much alike. This was owing 
to the common training received by the Brothers, to the fact 
that very often the text-books used were prepared by members 
of the community, and to the further fact that their superiors, 
in going from school to school, would note conditions and strive 
to bring the schools to a common standard. 

Such, then, was the chaotic condition of affairs when the 
Third Plenary Council met at Baltimore. The Fathers of the 
Council not only urged the desirability of multiplying Cath- 
olic schools, as we have noted before, but they likewise in- 
sisted on the necessity of perfecting them. 


We repudiate the idea, [they state], that the Catholic 
school need be in any respect inferior to any other school 
whatsoever. And if hitherto, in some places, our people have 
acted on the principle that it is better to have an imper- 
fect Catholic school than to have none, let them now push 
their praiseworthy ambition still farther and not relax their 
efforts till their schools be elevated to the highest educa- 
tional excellence. 


They, however, did not trust to these pious and hopeful 
exhortations, but laid down certain definite decrees, which are 
still in force, as to the manner in which this result was to be 
accomplished. 

The first requires that the seminarists, during their prepar- 
ation for the priesthood, receive special training for their 
future work in the management of schools. To this end the 
educational aspects of such studies as psychology, pedagogy 
and pastoral theology should be emphasized. The second re- 
quires every rector to visit his school frequently, at least once ~ 
every week, in order that he may inspect the work being done, 
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stimulate the pupils and teachers to greater effort, and if pos- 
sible give instruction in sacred history and catechism. The 
third insists on the obligation of all Catholics to do their 
utmost in the support of the parochial schools in order that 
they be raised to a high state of proficiency. 

As the condition of the school is determined largely by 
the kind of teachers employed, the Fathers decreed also that 
no one should be allowed to teach in a parish school until he 
or she had proved his or her fitness for the position by pre- 
vious examination. Bishops are required to designate one er 
more of their priests as a Diocesan Board of Examiners, to ex- 
amine all applicants, whether religious or lay, for positions in 
the parish schools. To the successful candidates a diploma 
good for five years is given. At the end of that time a final 
examination is held, and if the result is satisfactory the license 
is made permanent. Those religious that are governed from 
abroad or from other states must show diplomas from their 
religious superiors, or from some other diocesan board of 
examiners, 

Besides this commission for the examination of teachers 
which has jurisdiction over the whole diocese, the bishop is 
directed to appoint one er more Board of Examiners of Schools, 
as the condition of his diocese may determine. Each board 
is to be composed of one or more priests. It is their duty to 
visit and to examine the schools under their direction at least 
once, and if possible, twice each year, and to report the re- 
sults of their examinations to the bishop. 

Finally, in order that there might always be a sufficient 
number of trained teachers for the parish schools, the Fathers 
advised the establishment of Catholic Normal Schools, where 
they did not exist, and where the necessity for them was 
apparent. 

With these plans for improving the parish schools Dr. 
Corrigan was in thorough accord. This he made clear at the 
outset of his career in New York. On November 17, 1886, 
he convened a diocesan synod for the purpose of ratifying and 
promulgating the decrees of the Plenary Council. To the 
exhortation of the Council he added his own, urging the 
clergy to do all in their power to carry them into effect. 

The men selected by him for the various commissions or 
boards were not only learned and able priests, but they were 
experienced educators as well. All of them -were actively 
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connected with the work of the parish schools, and most of 
them had large schools under their immediate direction. 

As members of the commission for the examination of 
teachers he appointed the Right Rev. Mgr. Preston, V.G., 
the Very Rev. Mgr. Farley, and the Rev. Messrs. Edwards, 
Kearney, McGean, Kessler and Tonner; while the Very Rev. 
Mgr. Farley, and the Rev. Messrs. J. J. Dougherty, Healy, 
P, F. McSweeney, Larkin, N. J. Hughes, and the Rev. Fathers 
O’Connor, S.J., Colonel, C.SS.R., and Vorwerk, O.M.Cap., 
were constituted a Board of Examiners of Schools for the 
Boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx and Richmond. 

The first work of the Commission for the Examination of 
Teachers, was to draw up a uniform course of study for the 
schools. This course, entitled “ Directory and Course of In- 
struction,” issued in 1887, sets forth in detail] the work to be 
done in each grade and in each subject in the schools. 

The prescribed course of study was, for the most part, 
such as that found in the public schools. English, arithmetic 
and writing were to be taught in each grade from the lowest 
primary to the highest grammar. Geography was to be taken 
up in the third year, history in the fourth, and bookkeeping 
in the last grade. But it is the work laid down under the 
heading “ Christian Doctrine” that challenges the attention of 
one accustomed to the course of study in our public schools. 
A systematic outline of work was given for each grade; the 
prayers to be taught, and the subjects of oral instruction were 
also prescribed. 

The members of the Board of School Examiners, after a 
year’s experience, found that they could not spare sufficient 
time from their other duties to visit and inspect the various 
schools of the city. Accordingly, they chose one of the 
younger clergymen, Rev. William E. Degnan, S.T.D., to be 
their representative in the visitation and examination of schools. 
Dr. Degnan prosecuted his work with energy and success 
until the fall of 1889, when ill health caused him to resign. 

The board was particularly fortunate in its choice of the 
next inspector, Rev. M. J. Considine. He was an able, ener- 
getic administrator, one who grasped clearly the problem to 
be solved and the solution of it. 

His was the herculean task of bringing under a central 
authority and forming into a united system, the numerous 
parish schools of the city, some of which had for almost a 
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century enjoyed independent existence. The parish schools 
had grown up each in its own parish. Despite their faults, 
and they had many, they were deeply rooted in the affections 
of the people. In their precarious struggle for existence they 
had to depend entirely on the support of the faithful of each 
p3tish, and naturally they reflected the needs and aspiratiors 
of their supporters. There was no external authority to whom 
desired changes had to be referred. Each school was free to 
adapt itself without question to its particular parish. And 
adapt themselves they did, and that successfully, too, else 
they could not have long existed. For it must be remembered 
that side by side with these parish schools, eking out their 
precarious existence from the contributions of the faithful, was 
a system of generously supported public schools, free to all 
who might enter. 

The Rev. Mr. Considine undertook the task with charac- 
teristic vigor, and in a series of able reports sketched the 
condition of the schools, noted their defects in unvarnished 
language, and suggested remedies. These recommendations 
invariably met with the cordial support of the School Board, 
After each report was received it was customary for the 
board to send a circular letter embodying the Inspector’s 
recommendations, and giving explicit directions for their en- 
forcement to all rectors and principals. 

This steady, persistent work of the Inspector, supplemented 
by the authority of the School Board, soon had its effect. 
The course of study, as prescribed, was carefully followed in 
all schools; the fitness of teachers was tested by examination | 
and observation in the classroom; methods of teaching were: 
improved, and needed changes were made in many schools 
in order to protect better the physical well-being of the 
pupils. 

Archbishop Corrigan warmly supported and encouraged 
this work of raising the standards of the schools. His zeal 
in the cause of Catholic education was with him a matter of 
conscience, and was just as earnest and sincere in his last days 
as when the decrees of the Third Council were first issued. 
At the last meeting with the clergy of his diocese he an- 
nounced that any pastor who did not, within two years, estab- 
lish a Catholic school, should give him in writing the reasons 
for not doing so. He did not, however, live to see these 
directions fulfilled. On May 5, 1902, his busy life came to an 
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end, and he was laid to rest far from turmoil and strife, in 
the quiet of his cathedral. On the marble slab which closed 
the chamber of death was carved the well earned title: “The 
Staunch Defender of Christian Education.” 

The Most Rev. John Farley, the present Archbishop, is 
peculiarly well fitted to deal with the problem of parish schools. 
Educated at Rome, as had been his two immediate predeces- 
sors, an early opportunity was given to him to learn the ad- 
ministrative duties devolving on the head of the diocese. 
After having served as secretary to Cardinal McCloskey for 
many years, he was appointed pastor of one of the largest 
city churches, St. Gabriel’s. Here he was enabled to study 
at first hand the work of a parish scheol, and the duties and 
responsibilities of a pastor in maintaining it. Later as Auxil- 
iary to Archbishop Corrigan, with the title of Bishop of 
Zeugma, he had an opportunity to come more directly into 
contact with the actual needs of the diocese. But probably 
his most valuable training for the educational phase of his . 
manifold duties was that gained as president of the School 
Board, appointed by Archbishop Corrigan to bring order and 
system into the parish schools of the city. 

His work in this trying post we have already briefly noted. 
It was a work that required tact and judgment, one in which 
a man less skillful would have found difficulty. And yet we 
have seen with what patience and skill the local rights of the 
schools were considered, while all the time they were being 
transformed from a mass of discordant units into an harmoni- 
ous whole. 

This same rare good judgment and ability to secure results 
without any friction has marked his career as Archbishop. 
The good work instituted by his predecessors has been kept 
up and new problems have been met and solved. Perhaps 
the most important phase of the work has been the supplying 
of the churches and schools for the rapidly growing outer 
boroughs. The growth of the Church in the borough of the 
Bronx has been phenomenal. While only four Catholic parish 
schools were established previous to the administration of 
Archbishop Farley, since his accession fifteen have been 
opened. The schools in the borough of Richmond have been 
doubled in number, while twenty new ones have been, added 
to the long list in the parent borough itself. Thus, in the 
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eight years of Archbishop Farley’s administration forty new 
schools have been established in the three boroughs of New 
York City which are under his care. Not only are new 
schools being opened, but old buildings are being replaced 
with new ones. During the year 1910, for example, five 
modern schoolhouses were built to take the place of older 
ones, namely St. Gabriel’s, East 37th Street, Manhattan; St. 
Columba’s, West 25th Street, Manhattan; St. Anthony’s, Mc- 
Dougal Street, Manhattan; St. Mary’s, Rosebank, Richmond; 
St. Mary’s, Jackson Street, Manhattan. 

The borovghs of Brooklyn and Queens likewise show a 
healthy growth. Since the appointment of Right Rev. Charles 
E. McDonnell, who succeeded Bishop Loughlin, on April 25, 
1892, thirty-four new schools have been founded. 

In 1908 the Church celebrated, with imposing ceremonies, 
the one hundredth anniversary of the formation of New York 
into a diocese. As her prelates, priests and people surveyed 
the work accomplished, one of the results which they regarded 
with the greatest pride and satisfaction was the magnificent 
system of parish schools which had sprung from the one small 
seed planted in Barclay Street, so long before. Like the oak, 
the growth at first had been slow, but also like it the seedling 
had now developed into a sturdy tree, with innumerable 
branches, which had weathered many storms. 

It is interesting to note the growth of the schools, decade 
by decade. During one period they seem to be dormant, at 
another they spring again into renewed activity, as though 
new life had been imparted to them: 


MANHATTAN BRONX RICHMOND TOTALS 

1800-1810 I — _— I 
1810-1820 I — —_ I 
1820-1830 2 _ _ 2 
1830-1840 2 _ — 2 
1840-1850 4 —~ — 4 
1850-1860 9 I _ IO 
1860-1870 8 I 2 II 
1870-1880 3 I I 5 
1880-1890 13 I — 14 
1890-1900 5 I — 6 
I1900-I9I0 20 15 5 40 

68 20 8 96 
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As may be seen, the growth in the present decade is more 
than twice that of any preceding period of the same length. 
The contributing factors here are the rapid spread of the city 
to the outlying boroughs, and the new spirit infused into the 
cause of Catholic education by the present Archbishop. The 
motto of Archbishop Hughes, ‘‘ The School Before the Church,” 
has again been revived; the harmonious days of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey seem to have returned; while the zeal and system of 
the time of Archbishop Corrigan are in no way abated, 

Where one hundred years ago there was only one school 
with about five hundred pupils, to-day there are in the entire 
city 167 parish schools in which are instructed 125 645 pupils. 

But this represents only a part of the educational activity 
of the Church. Besides the parish schools, she has many 
other institutions for the care and education of the young, 
such as schools for Deaf Mutes, Orphan Asylums, Industrial 
and Reform Schools. The total number of young people under 
Catholic care in the diocese of New York and of Brooklyn 
reach the grand total of 183,365. 

We are concerned here, however, only with the parish 
schools, and cannot dwell on these other phases of diocesan 
educational activity. A comparison of the number of pupils 
in the public elementary schools and in the parish schools 
will give a better notion of the work accomplished. The total 
enrollment in the former is 693,246 and in the latter 125,645. 
Comparing these figures with the total population of the city 
4,766,883 as given by the I9I0 census, we find that 14.5 per 
cent of the entire population is in the public elementary 
schools and 2.6 per cent in the Catholic parish schools. 

To manage this large and constantly growing system of 
schools there are in New York City three Catholic school 
boards, one for the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Rich- 
mond; another for Brooklyn; and the third for Queens. The 
members of the first board are appointed by the Archbishop 
of New York, and those of the other two by the Bishop of 
Brooklyn. Heretofore no laymen have been appointed to the 
Catholic school boards of New York City. While the reverend 
members composing these boards are able men, yet it would 
seem that inasmuch as the parish schools are erected and sup- 
ported by laymen, the latter ought to have some voice in their 
management. The Most Rev. James H. Blenk, D.D., Arch- 
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bishop of New Orleans, has appointed an equal number of 
religious, of secular clergy, and of laymen to his diocesan 
school board, stating that he believed ‘‘if laymen are to give 
their full support to any work they should know what is 
done, and how it is done, so that they may give it their un- 
divided support.” 

The School Board for the boroughs of Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Richmond is composed of fifteen members, the 
president being Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. Mooney, V. G., 
and the secretary Rev. Michael J. Considine. While its pow- 
ers are broad, as we have noted in discussing the organization 
of the first board, they are in no way equal to those exercised 
by the corresponding body in the public school system. For 
instance, the Catholic board has no power or authority over 
the financial affairs of the schools except that it may recom- 
mend changes and improvements involving the expenditure of 
money. The finances of the schools are in charge of the local 
pastor and his board of lay trustees. The central authority 
licenses teachers, the pastor employs them. In general it may 
be said that the Catholic parish schools enjoy a much greater 
measure of local independence than do the public schools. 
This is due, as we have seen, to the fact that ever since the 
founding of the first Catholic school, over one hundred years 
ago, until a short time since, the control of the schools was 
entirely in the hands of the local authorities. 

The central board exercises its authority chiefly through 
its two superintendents of schools. While changes have been 
made from time to time, the clergymen chosen for these posi- 
tions have kept up the high standard of work set by the Rev. 
Michael J. Considine, under whose efficient direction the 
schools were organized into a system. The present superin- 
tendents are Rev. Joseph F. Smith, and Rev. Michael J. 
Larkin. Rev. Thomas A. Thornton was appointed in 1903 
and resigned in 1908 to take charge of St. Columba’s Church, 
on West 25th Street. 

In recent years great improvements have been made in the 
parish school buildings. No longer are the schools housed in 
the basements of the churches. Each parish school is now in 
a building of its own. Old buildings have been repaired and 
renovated, while others have been torn down to make room 
for newer ones of a more modern type. In replacing these 
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old buildings, as well as in erecting others for new schools, 
every effort is being made to have them not only modern in 
all that pertains to a well planned, well equipped school, but 
likewise models of architectural skill. 

There are 1,398 teachers employed in the parish schools of 
the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx and Richmond. Of 
these 814 are religious teachers, 432 lay, and 152 special. 

The religious teachers are a trained body of educators who 
devote their lives to teaching. Before entering on their work 
they receive a thorough course of training, and their manner 
of life afterwards is conducive to further improvement and 
study. They live a community life. They are free from the 
distractions and cares of the world, and devote their lives to 
meditation, study, teaching and prayer. There are, besides, at 
stated intervals, meetings of religious teachers for the discus- 
sion of professional topics. 

The salaries paid these teachers are very low, as compared 
with those received by the teachers in the public schools. 
The rate of wages is regulated by the heads of the various 
teaching communities. Sisters of Charity are now receiving 
for their services $400 per annum, and the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools the same. This low wage in no way affects 
the type of religious teachers. They are vowed to poverty, 
and the salaries received go into a common fund. 

The salary question does, however, play an important part 
in the life of the lay teacher. The salaries paid rest wholly 
with the pastor of each parish, the amounts varying from 
thirty to sixty per month, according to grade taught, length 
of service, etc. The lay teacher is bound to the work by no 
such ties as is the religious, and in accordance with the usual 
economic laws, the better fitted are drawn where higher wages 
prevail. The Catholic authorities deplore this condition of af- 
fairs, and are endeavoring to pay such salaries as will hold 
their most efficient teachers. 

The value of school property in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Richmond is $11,347,500, and the annual cost of maintenance 
of the schools is $742,055. The value of school property and 
the cost of maintenance of schools in the boroughs of Brook- 
lyn and Queens, we are unable to determine, as no statistics 
of this kiad are issued, but inasmuch as the number of pupils 
in their schools almost equal those in the schools of the other 
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three boroughs, we shall keep well within the bounds of prob- 
ability in stating that the Catholic people of New York City 
expend over one and a quarter million dollars annually for the 
maintenance of their schools. 

Again reckoning on the fer capita cost of educating a child 
in the public elementary schools, the parish schools save the 
city over $3,800,000 annually. 

The parish schools are supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the Catholic people of the city, not a cent coming 
from the public treasury. The means of raising this money 
varies in different parishes. In some a special school collec- 
tion is taken up at each Mass, in addition to the regular col- 
lection. In other, school associations are formed for this pur- 
pose, while in others, volunteer collectors make a periodic 
house to house canvass. 

Now, if the curriculum and method of these schools are 
practically the same as those of the public schools, why do a 
people who are by no means wealthy choose voluntarily to 
assume the onerous burden of establishing and maintaining 
them? We have seen this partly answered in the various en- 
actments of the Councils, and in the opinions of the priests 
and prelates cited in former articles. However, a later day 
statement of the position of the Church is interesting and 
suggestive. Mgr. Lavelle, Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, — 
puts the question and answer in this wise: 


What is the motive of these schools? Why do people, not 
yet overburdened with this world’s goods, and keenly eager 
for the betterment of their condition, elect to support a volun- 
tary system of education, after having paid their taxes to the 
regularly organized system of the state? The answer is this: 
The Catholic schools are supported by a large body of earn- 
est, sincere, God-fearing men, who believe in their faith as 
they do in their life; who are anxious to see their faith 
stamped indelibly upon their children; who fear that this 
faith and all faiths are liable to be weakened, if not lost, by 
an education purely secular ; and who are convinced that by 
making this sacrifice of double taxation they are doing the 
very best possible service for the welfare of religion and mo- 
rality, and, at the same time, for the honor, exaltation and 
solidifying of those institutions, whose symbol is the royal 
red, the lily white, and the azure blue of the Stars and 
Stripes. Why do they believe this? They dread, on princi- 
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ple, the education of the head without the heart. They see 
more vice than there should be about them, in high places 
and in low—drunkenness, licentiousness, dishonesty, hate, 
with all its revolting sequels—divorce, disloyalty, anarchism, 
faithlessness to trusts. 


This moral and religious education is accomplished directly 
by instruction in the Catechism, Bible and Church History. 
Primarily, it is the duty of the pastor and other priests to 
look after the teaching of religion in the schools. Owing te 
the peculiar circumstances of a large city, it is impossible, 
however, for them to undertake this. They supplement by 
their instruction and explanation the previous work of the 
teacher. 

The most important part of this work, however, is done 
indirectly. The Catholic school authorities hold that since all 
truth belongs to God, there is no branch of learning in the 
teaching of which the instructor cannot in some way keep 
before the minds of the children the Almighty Creator and 
Absolute Owner of all beings. 

The parish schools must, in the final analysis, be judged 
by the service which they render to the community. On this 
they must stand or fall, not only as far as the community at 
large is concerned, but likewise with the Catholic portion of 
it. The test by which they will be measured by the general 
public is the work accomplished in the public schools. Do 
these parish schools render as effective or more effective ser- 
vice to the state as the public schools? What are the relative 
merits of these two systemsin training their pupils to be use- 
ful citizens? How do their graduates compare in social effi- 
ciency ? 

It is on this issue that the parish schools must be judged, 
and it is on this that their hope of eventual support from the 
public treasury depends. With the question of religious in- 
struction the state is not and will not be concerned. 

Of the relative results thus far accomplished one cannot 
speak with certainty. No thorough investigation has been at- 
tempted with this end in view. There has been a great deal 
of loud assertion, but sufficient data has not been gathered on 
which to base a sound conclusion. In view of this state of 
affairs, then, we can only draw inferences from scattered facts. 
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The parish schools have always been close to the people; 
they have, until within a few years, been entirely under local 
management; and their work has consequently been of a very 
practical character. Whatever may be said of the instruction 
given in the so-called “fads,” it is certain that the children 
were well grounded in reading, writing and arithmetic. Of 
late years their curriculum has been broadened, and is now 
practically the same as that of the public schools. Whether 
this will lessen their former efficiency in the three “R’s”’ is a 
matter for time to decide. It would, however, seem that the 
parish schools are not losing their old time vigor. 

Certain it is that a large portion of ‘the community believe 
that the work accomplished compares favorably with that done 
in the public schools. It is hardly likely that Catholics would 


continue to send their children in increasing numbers to these - 


schools, if their standards were not up to the public schools. 
No coercion, no threats, are used to compel parents of over 
125,000 children to send them tothese schools. Around them 
on all sides, are children who attend the public schools, whose 
progress they may note and compare with that made by their 
own children. And yet in this city, where millions are voted 
out of the public treasury annually for public education, the 
parish schools continue to grow and multiply. 

Their graduates who choose, or who are compelled by cir- 
cumstances to enter business life find no difficulty in getting 
positions. In fact, in many schools, the boys who are about 
to be graduated have positions waiting for them. 

The parish school authorities are doing their utmost to 
bring their schools to a high state of efficiency. They believe 
that the work accomplished is equal to that done in the public 
schools, and as an evidence of their faith they invite exami- 
nation by competent public authority. For a number of years 
pupils from these schools have entered examinations conducted 
by the state department of education, and have been uniformly 
successful. 




















A PLEA FOR READING CIRCLES. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


“GHEN the organization of affiliated Reading Cir- 
cles, known as the Columbian Reading Union, 
came into existence about twenty years ago, it 
% was distinctly in advance of the movement for 
were the formation of women’s Book Clubs which a 
little later swept over the country like a tidal wave. At 
present it would be difficult to find a spot so remote that 
this wave has not reached, a village so small that does not 
possess its Book Club, or in proportion to size, several such 
organizations; and one has only to glance at the social 
columns of provincial newspapers to see constant reports of 
the meetings of these clubs, in which the books discussed have 
equally honorable mention with the floral decorations pro- 
vided, and the refreshments served. But while this movement 
has made such tremendous headway among those outside of 
the Church, what has become of the Reading Circles formed 
for the study of Catholic literature, under competent direc- 
tion? There is far more need of such organizations now than 
when they were started; in fact the need is so great, and 
(one would think) so apparent that it seems almost incredible 
that the movement should have died from lack of interest, 
just when a widespread awakening to the need of some degree 
of mental culture has arisen among the vast multitude of 
women who are without any authority to direct their study 
of literature. It is surely a sad commentary on the intellectual 
apathy of Catholics that this should be the case, and a truly 
extraordinary thing that there is so little perception of the 
great dangers lurking in this movement, and of the crying 
need to guide and restrain those who acknowledge the author- 
ity of the warning voice of the Church. 

For underlying all the movement is the popular belief that 
reading in itself is good—the belief which throws open public 
libraries, without any kind of censorship, to the ignorant and 
the young. To Catholics it is unnecessary to say this is a 
fallacy on a par with that which declares every man free and 
competent to select or make his own religion. ‘‘ Man,” says 
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Lacordaire, “is a being subject to instruction,” and without 
such instruction he is certain to go woefully wrong in reading 
as in everything else, since reading is simply a means to an 
end, and unless wisely directed the end may be infinitely more 
harmful than beneficial, as history testifies, and experience as- 
sures us. For ideas are the most vital things on earth, en- 
dowed with a life and a potency to which nothing else in the _ 
world can be compared, possessing a merciless logic, and a 
power of affecting human conduct and human events far be- 
yond the utmost point that our limited vision can reach. In 
the eagerness with which women have rushed into the pursuit 
of mental culture there are unquestionably many factors to be 
perceived. One is the social instinct, to which the clubs ap- 
peal; another the impulse so strong in human nature, and es- 
pecially in feminine nature, to follow the fashion of the hour; 
but deeper and more controlling than either of these is the 
desire to widen the horizon of thought, to eat of those fruits 
of the tree of knowledge which are so lavishly and so tempt- 
ingly set forth in our day. 

But not all of these fruits are good, and this being so, the 
imperative need arises for some standard of discrimination in 
selecting those which are to be assimilated. No wise man or 
woman feeds the body on poison, yet all around us we see the 
mind—the divine principle of life, the source and spring of all 
our actions—fed on poisons which are not less deadly because 
they may be offered “‘in a Venice glass.”” That such poisons 
are constantly offered no one who is at all familiar with mod- 
ern literature can be unaware. In the present time, above all 
other times that the world has known, the license of the pen 
is absolutely unrestrained; no theory is too dangerous, no 
philosophy too subversive of the social and moral order, to be 
presented with every charm of literary skill, and invested with 
the fascination which for certain minds dwells in the audacious 
and the bizarre. When considering, therefore, many of the 
evils which just now threaten society, especially those which 
relate chiefly to women—their growing unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion with existing social conditions, their forgetfulness of old 
and sacred ideals of duty, their waning faith in God, and their 
readiness to adopt wild cults of all kinds—it is impossible not 
to recognize the omnipresent book club as the culture spot of 
many of these destructive germs. For with the license of the 
pen on the part of writers, there has come a corresponding 
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license of thought on the part of readers. And this not only 
in the case of mature persons, but with girls, often scarcely 
out of school, who form themselves into these clubs, and wholly 
undirected, choose, read, and discuss books, the mere titles of 
which make one shudder, so clear is it that such works must 
inevitably act as a degenerating force, sapping the moral vital- 
ity, that they will lower the whole tone of the mind, destroy 
reverence, and the instinctive shrinking ef a pure soul from 
things which defile. 

And if this seems to be taking the work of these organiza- 
tions too seriously, let it be said that the matter is neither so 
trivial nor so individual as it possibly appears. For the mat- 
ter of that, what zs limited to the individual in this strangely 
interwoven life of ours, where 


‘“.6.)~CO:«Cthou canst not stir a flower 


Without troubling of a star?” 


Therefore, while we may be tempted to think of the novels 
these girls read very much as we think of the sweets they 
devour—things bad for the digestion, but of equally slight 
importance—such a view is surely a grave mistake. Taking 
into consideration the strongly anti-ethical tendency of mod- 
ern fiction, the manner in which the laws of morality are 
scoffed at, or ignored, while many writers—among whem 
women are the worst offenders—treat with a truly brutal un- 
reserve, subjects and phases of life which are base and degrad- 
ing, can we doubt the character of the influence which this 
fiction must exert, or fail to remember that in the keeping of 
the girls who are absorbing it will one day lie the destiny of 
future generations? For although women in our day have 
been largely led to forget the greatness and the power that 
dwell in motherhood, neither the greatness nor the power is 
lessened by such forgetfulness. Whether they will or no, the 
divinely ordained law of being stands firm: ‘‘in these delicate 
vessels is borne onward through the ages the treasure of hue 
man affection,” and of much more, of the highest potential- 
ities of the race for time and for eternity. There is a deep 
significance in the well-known fact that no great man ever 
lived who had not a great mother, one strong in the moral, 
if not in the intellectual qualities, but usually strong in both. 
And this being so, can too much importance be attached to 
the kind of mental food with which women are feeding their 
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minds, and from which they are to draw nourishment for the 
minds and souls of others? There is no more touching pas- 
sage in the memoirs of Mistral, the famous Provencal poet, 
whose glorious mission it was to waken to life again a dead 
language, and to sing in the tongue of the troubadours the 
beautiful stories of his land, than that in which he says of his 
mother, from whom he first heard these tales and legends of 
Provence, “So the cradle of my early years was rocked, filling 
my dreams with poetic visions. Thus from my mother I drew 
not only nourishment for my body, but for my mind and soul 
the sweet honey of noble tradition and faith in God.” Sel- 
dom has more exquisite tribute been paid by son to mother, 
and there have been many mothers in the long history of our 
race to whom such tribute might be paid, whose noble im- 
press on the souls of men will go on perpetuating itself 
through countless channels of influence, ending only with the 
final harvest of all things. 

But there are others whose impress will be of another 
kind. To find this strikingly portrayed, let us turn to one of 
those modern books in which a lesson of strong moral import 
is conveyed by a writer who, like the ancient sybils, seems 
forced to bear testimony to a truth of which he is himself 
unable to perceive the full significance. The book in question 
is The Old Room, by Carl Ewald, a young Danish writer, 
lately dead, and it belongs to the school of fiction which is 
largely influenced by what is known as the symbolist move- 
ment in literature—a movement which in its reaction against 
realism has gone so far in the other direction that reality is 
altogether lost sight of, and we wander in a world of shadows 
and allegories which are often too cryptic to be understood 
without an interpreter. But the meaning of this particular 
story is sufficiently plain, whether intended by the author, or 
not. The old room which it describes, closed, guarded, jeal- 
ously preserved as a shrine for the inner sanctities of home, 
is clearly a symbol of the life of past generations, of the 
laws, traditions and customs which were sacred and binding 
to them. But this old life has grown too narrow for the new 
woman, palpitating with desire for freedom, impatient of re- 
straint, thirsting for all that the world can give of pleasure, 
of intellectual satisfaction, and the happiness that is supposed 
to spring from gratified desires. An intensely significant 
drama, though veiled in mystical phraseology, takes place be- 
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tween husband and wife in the old room, ending when the 
woman, defiantly breaking the bonds of the past, and acknowl- 
edging no duty in the present, goes forth to the freedom she 
craves, as Ibsen’s Nora goes in the Doll’s House. Even as 
that famous drama ends with the crash of a closing door, so 
this ends with the violent opening of one, the flinging wide 
the door of the sacred chamber of family life, and leaving it 
to desolation and desecration. Here, we are told, the story 
was intended to end, but the sybilline spirit was evidently ‘too 
strong for the author, and in a vision he saw the consequences 
of the woman’s action—the woman who stands as a type of 
her generation—on others besides herself. The second part 
of the book deals with the life and character of the child of 
these people, so widely separated in heart and soul, the one 
clinging to oid ideals, the other flinging herself into new con- 
ditions and eagerly draining the cup of life, to find only bit- 
terness in the dregs. In their son we see the symbol of a 
generation born out of struggle, nurtured without faith, dis- 
cerning no purpose or meaning in life, and at last going out 
of it by his own act, in black despair. It is a picture of 
darkest pessimism, for like most of those who draw such pic- 
tures, the author diagnosed an evil for which he was unable 
to prescribe a remedy, yet it carries a deep warning for the 
woman who is tempted to forget that in disregarding old 
sanctities and flinging off old restraints she is imperilling more 
than her own soul—the souls of those who are to come after 
her, and on whom she has the truly terrible power of laying 
her seal for good or for evil. 

To draw the obvious moral seems superfluous, yet one is 
often inclined to ask whether the women who form these 
book clubs wish, like the mother of Mistral, to be remembered 
as having handed on “the sweet honey of noble tradition and 
faith in God,” or like the mother in Zhe Old Room to be held 
accountable by God and man for the degeneracy which is an 
inevitable result of the gospel that a decadent literature 
preaches. One feels moved to beg that they will reflect a 
little upon these things when they are making up their book 
lists, and choose elevating literature, rather than that which 
can only taint the imagination and warp the character, since 
it cannot be too often repeated that it is by our ideals that 
we live and act, and to maintain these ideals high and stain- 
less we need all the help that the lofty souls and great minds 
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of our race can give us in their written words. But, as a 
general rule, such appeals fall upon deaf ears. The demand 
in these clubs is almost invariably for “ the latest thing,” the 
book most widely talked of and sold, without regard to its 
artistic or ethical values; indeed the knowledge that a book 
offends against decency, as well as against morals, is enough 
to insure its being clamored for by every book club in the 
land. 

Now, these things being so—and no one who knows any- 
thing about them can doubt the accuracy of what has been 
written—is it not clear that there are dangers in this move- 
ment against which Catholics should be on their guard? For 
human nature being what it is, we cannot be surprised that 
Catholic women are frequently drawn into these organizations, 
which appeal to the social instincts, as well as to the intel- 
lectual tastes, of those who belong to them; and, being thus 
drawn, that they absorb the literature provided without even 
a thought of the Church’s prohibition of books which are 
dangerous to faith or morals. The indifference of many Cath- 
olics toward such prohibition, their apparent ignorance that 
there is grave sin involved in reading bad books, and their 
absolute lack of any knowledge of Catholic writers, past or 
present, are almost incredible. And this lack of knowledge is 
not confined to the illiterate. On the contrary, it is to be 
found most strikingly among those who claim a certain degree 
of mental culture, who could successfully stand an examina- 
tion on the popular fiction of the day, but who never by any 
chance buy, and only by chance read, a book by a Catholic 
author. Many explanations of this might be given, but what- 
ever the explanation, the fact remains and stares us in the 
face. Catholics, as a rule, are profoundly ignorant of their own 
literature, although it is no longer broadly true that, as Car- 
dinal Newman said, they are “not a reading class.” The 
great wave of superficial culture, resulting from universal 
education, has reached them, as well as others. They are 
now frequenting libraries and joining book-clubs, and in both 
cases feeding their minds on matter which must in the end 
work evil to their souls. To declaim against this is of little 
good. The children of the world are again proved wiser in 
their generation than the children of light, and the only 
remedy for the condition is to promote and encourage Catho- 
lic associations for reading. 
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To turn from general statements to a particular instance, 
the attention of the present writer has lately been called to 
this subject by an attempt to form an association of the kind, 
the result of which is instructive. To relate the matter briefly, 
a few months ago in a town containing half a dozen book 
clubs, one Catholic woman said to another, apropos of the 
kind of literature circulated: ‘‘ Why can we not form a Catho- 
lic club and get some of our own books, of which we are all 
so woefully ignorant?” The other was doubtful, but ‘‘ We 
can try,” she agreed. A few persons were consulted, the idea 
was received with enthusiasm, and nine women came eagerly 
to form themselves into an association for the study of Catho- 
lic literature. Then it was suggested by one who knew some- 
thing of the work of the Columbian Reading Union, that a. 
Reading Circle should be formed and affiliation sought. This 
also was enthusiastically agreed to, but disappointment ensued 
when a letter to the Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD brought 
the news that the Columbian Reading Union had lapsed into 
desuetude, and that the movement, fraught with such hopes 
and such possibilities for good, had died just when the great 
literary awakening of women had fairly begun! Comment and 
regret were alike useless, but the Reading Circle already formed, 
went on bravely with its work, a series of books by Catholic 
authors were ordered, and it was almost pathetic to see the 
eagerness of these women to read something in which their 
faith was not misrepresented or ignored. Their interest has 
grown steadily with every meeting held, while the good results 
of awakening knowledge are simply incalculable. And as if 
to justify their raison d'Zire in the fullest manner, they have 
extended their efforts to promote Catholic knowledge beyond 
themselves. At the time when the Reading Circle was formed, 
steps were being taken to open a public library in the town, 
and knowing well the kind of books with which it would be 
filled under the exclusive control of Protestants, and thinking 
of the coming generation of Catholics who would seek reading 
there, it was proposed that the Circle should place a set of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia in this library. The matter was carried 
without a dissenting vote, the books were promptly ordered, 
and thus an authoritative source of information about Catholic 
beliefs and historical facts has been placed where all may have 
access to it, thereby depriving any of the excuse of ignorance. 
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Once more, then, in view of what one Reading Circle has 
accomplished in a few months of existence, may not the earn- 
est plea be heeded for the revival of the Columbian Reading 
Union, as a directing agency, and the formation of Reading 
Circles wherever a group of educated Catholic women may be 
found? There is nothing more certain than that in this age 
of the world reading is the chief means employed by the powers 
of darkness to spread error and undermine faith; and we may 
also be sure that people will read bad literature, if good lit- 
erature is not provided for them, and their taste trained to 
appreciate and enjoy it. 





THE END OF TOIL. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


The Harvest moon is rising full and clear; 
Her emerald softness glorifies the plain. 

The grain is gathered in, the laborer’s wain 
No longer lumbers on. Afar and near 

New golden peace illumes the ended year. 

—’ Tis sad, for us! We miss the daily strain; 
Our doings press no longer. Heart and brain 
Need pure submission—seeking, oft, in vain. 


The reaper’s work doth stand at last revealed 
Amid the splendors of the Harvest field. 

Its imperfections, Lord of Grace, forgive! 

He gave his all for love. Where joys unfold 
Moon-lighted wings upon Thy fields of gold, 
Where bliss abides, take him with Thee to live! 




















THE CONVENTION OF CATHOLIC EDITORS. 


BY JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P. 


MO every thoughtful Catholic the question of the 
@ Catholic Press and its efficiency must be a 
matter of personal concern and of deep interest. 
The Catholic Press of a country reechoes the 
Say «(condition of the Church in that country and 
with ‘it the welfare of the Church is inextricably bound up. 
If any argument were needed, one might review the history 
of the countries wherein the Church is now persecuted, where 
her religious are not allowed to place foot, and where Cathol- 
icism as a vitalizing, national force is absent. Such a review 
would bring home to us the fact that long before these things 
could be, the Catholic Press of the country had died. Its 
sickness and death showed the lack of appreciation by the 
body Catholic, the popular mind, so to speak, of the supreme 
importance of Catholic truth; of an intelligent understanding 
of Catholic teaching; and of personal devotion and eagerness 
to serve its cause. 

If argument were needed we might repeat what after all 
must be self-evident, namely, that the Catholic Press is the 
faithful echo of the Catholic mind. It is the power of the 
mind that rules and directs the world, Ideas are tireless, ever 
marching on, ever gathering recruits unless stripped of their 
power by other ideas. Where the mind is brought to bear 
upon matters religious, scientific, literary, social or economic, 
and when it begets a “theory,” an “idea” which may be 
wholly or partly true, or even false, but which nevertheless 
fascinates many because it promises sudden emancipation from 
their ills, or seems to answer satisfactorily the yearnings of 
the human heart either for this world or the next—then, un- 
less that ‘‘idea”’ or “theory,” if it be false, be combated 
with equal intelligence, equal zeal, it will lead many captive 
and do untold harm to the cause of Catholic truth. The idea 
of Darwinian evolution is an illustration to the point. How 
that notion has actually led the world captive and affected 
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and shaped every field of human activity, even to our very. 
commonplace thoughts, would take too long to tell. But even 
he who runs may read the sign posts along every roadway of 
human life. 

If any argument were needed to prove the supreme im- 
portance of a Catholic Press and its support by the Catholic 
body, we might quote for pages the teaching, the passionate 
appeals, born of the clear vision that foresaw the danger, of 
the bishops throughout the world; of priests; of laymen, 
leaders of the Catholic body who kept themselves in close 
touch with the needs of the hour. To this work the late 
Holy Father, Leo XIII. frequently and with much emphasis 
summoned Catholics. He himself was a great apostle of the 
Press. Our present Holy Father, Pius X., has sent forth the 
same call tee and again. We may repeat here one warning, 
the emphatic language of which will show us clearly what 
importance attaches to the work of the Catholic Press in the 
eyes of our Supreme Pontiff: “ Neither the faithful nor the 
clergy make use of the Press as they should. In vain will 
you build churches, give missions, found schools. All your 
work will be destroyed, all your efforts will prove fruitless if 
you are not able to wield the defensive and offensive weapon 
of a loyal and sincere Catholic Press.” 

The sense of the supreme importance of a robust, intelli- 
gent Catholic Press has been present with the leaders of the 
Catholic Church in this country. The history of our Catholic 
Press, considering the severe hardships under which the Cath- 
olic Church had to labor, and has often still to labor, is a credit- 
able one. Zealous pioneers, self-sacrificing and far-sighted 
men of the clergy and laity gave the services of a lifetime to 
its cause. The Plenary Councils, the Bishops of the country 
have time and again pronounced upon its importance, fur- 
thered it by every means within their power, urged, com- 
manded, and pleaded with the Catholic laity for its support. 

In answer to these needs and these demands the pro- 
moters of the Catholic Press have labored unceasingly and it 
may truthfully be said, in their own measure, successfully. Our 
forefathers built well and whatever future growth will be given 
to the Catholic Press must rest upon the foundation which 
they laid amid hardships that we know not of, and in spite of 
obstacles that we in this day of prosperity cannot imagine. 
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Their work is showing its results, and the encouraging growth 
of what they started was most happily and effectively shown 
in the Convention of Catholic Editors held in Columbus, Ohio, 
on August 24-27. 

That convention must have been a surprise to all who 
took part in it. All of us had been for a greater or a less 
time, working to promote the cause of the Catholic Press. 
Yet we had been working alone. For the most part we were 
entirely unknown one to another. Our only acquaintance had 
been that of the impersonal editorial We had never ex- 
changed views as to how the interests of our Press might be 
furthered; how needed support for it might be obtained; how 
its efficiency might be assured. We suddenly knew one an- 
other as fellow citizens, workers in a common cause. The 
happiest note of the convention was this note of a common 
cause. It produced at once a unity of action that was as ad- 
mirable as it was unexpected in a body of men and women 
who had been brought together for the first time from all 
parts of the country and who represented interests often 
thought to be inimical. 

Yet, we repeat, the remarkable fact is that these interests 
were subordinated and from the beginning the convention 
seemed animated with the single purpose to promote through 
the most expeditious and efficient channels the welfare of the 
Catholic Press. That same spirit ruled the convention to the 
very end and was the secret of its success. 

Success, we say, because the purpose of this convention 
was to effect an organization of the Catholic Press throughout 
the country. This was well illustrated when, in the election of 
directors and officers, a delegate from the West rose and said 
that the great object of the convention was to secure efficiency 
for an organized Catholic Press through the various boards 
that were to be appointed. Such efficiency, the delegate con- 
tinued, could be possible only when the board of managers 
could meet together frequently and at short notice if necessary. 
The East would surely have some representatives on the board, 
Therefore, that all might be within meeting distance the West 
would not only resign all claim, but would insist that all the 
members of the board should reside in the East, and this sen- 
timent was enthusiastically applauded and supported by all 

the representatives from the West. 
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The convention was hastily assembled. In fact its zealous 
promoters when they first made their plans never expected 
such a large and representative attendance. It was their hope 
that they might gather at least a few representatives of the 
Catholic weeklies and take some steps for a permanent or- 
ganization. In consequence, some papers which should have 
been represented at the convention were neglected when the 
invitations were issued and, through no fault of their own, were 
not represented. This unfortunate oversight was regretted by 
the convention and its will expressed that all the Catholic 
periodicals and newspapers of the United States and Canada, 
of whatever language, should be included in the organization. 

The organization is to be known as the Catholic Press As- 
cociation. Its permanent Honorary President is the Right Rev. 
James J. Hartley, Bishop of Columbus. It is to be governed 
by a board of managers who were elected by the convention. 
In order to cover the whole field of the work of the Press 
three bureaus were appointed, the News Bureau, the Adver- 
tising Bureau, and the Bureau of Literature. 

It must be understood that this convention dealt in no 
daydreams. No men know the difficulties that confront an 
organization of the Catholic Press, better than the men there 
present. Experience has seared that knowledge into their souls. 

In one sense this convention achieved nothing. In another 
sense it achieved much. Had it done no more than make 
Catholic editors acquainted with one another and send them 
away with fresh inspiration and new ideas it would have been 
well worth while. But it achieved more than this. It shaped 
the plans, it founded an organization which should mean great 
advancement for the Catholic Press of this country. The con- 
vention recognized that it must work slowly; that time is 
demanded to bring about efficient results. But with the co- 
operation of the Catholic newspapers and periodicals of the 
country, in the work which they themselves have organized, 
the promises for effective work, for continued growth and 
strength are very bright. 

It is idle and very cheap, indeed, to stand aside and say: 
‘This has been done before and has failed. We will see 
what you are going to do and if it amounts to anything we 
will join with you.” 

With the single purpose of promoting the welfare of the 
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Catholic Press the Columbus Convention labored and it asked 
the co-operation of every Catholic paper, every Catholic pub- 
lication throughout the land. 

The establishment of a news agency was the first and, we 
might say, the principal work of the convention. The need 
of accurate news on matters Catholic, both here and abroad, 
but particularly abroad, is evident to all. The News Bureau 
looks forward to the establishment in the near future of a cable 
service and domestic telegraph service. The work was taken 
up enthusiastically by the convention and was placed in the 
hands of a group of very capable men. At least forty of the 
Catholic weeklies present pledged a sum of money for the 
establishment of this Bureau, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, placed as the work now is in the hands of ener- 
getic and experienced men, it will give what we so urgently 
need—immediate, accurate information on matters of Catholic 
interest, 

The object of the convention was organization, not same- 
ness. It does not seek to decrease the individuality of any 
Catholic newspaper. The despatches of this News Bureau will 
be but a bare report of the essential facts. The presentation 
of those facts and editorial comment on them will be the work 
of the individual editor.. 

With its cable service abroad, its representatives in the 
countries of this continent, and in all the principal cities of 
the union—work which will take time, but which the News 
Bureau gave good evidence of being able to accomplish—it 
should mean thorough efficiency for the Catholic Press of the 
country; and the heroic endeavor to establish such a desirable 
and needed service should cheer the heart and enlist the sup- 
port of every earnest Catholic. 

The work of the Advertising Bureau is to bring before ad- 
vertisers the worth of Catholic publications as advertising me- 
diums; to encourage Catholics to patronize those who adver- 
tise in Catholic publications, and perhaps, through co-operation 
on the part of various newspapers, to give mutual help in se- 
curing more advertising. The details of the work are placed 
in the hands of a competent board of advertising experts. 

As the News Bureau will attend to the news of immediate 
importance, so it is hoped that by means of the Bureau of 
Literature the Catholic Press Association will keep the Catho- 
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lic Press well informed on the work of Catholic literature and 
Catholic authors throughout the world. The labors of Catho- 
lics in every field of endeavor, matters that are always of in- 
tense interest to our people and that show the extraordinary 
far-reaching works of Catholic bodies throughout the world— 
all of these things are within its province. Catholic defense 
and exposition, the missionary labors of the Church at home 
and abroad, the work of exceptional worth being done by 
Catholics in every field of literature to-day—it will be the 
work of the Bureau to gather evidence of all this, and send it 
to the Press of the country. It will not interfere with any 
existing organization or organ. It seeks to help the organiza- 
tions already established and give them a means whereby their 
work may become known to the entire Catholic Press of the 
country, and through that Press be presented to all our people. 

By means of this Bureau the organization looks forward 
eventually to helping Catholic authors. The Bureau will en- 
deavor to read submitted manuscripts, to recommend such as 
meet with its approval to the body of the Catholic Press and, 
by securing several weeklies, published at points very distant 
one from the other, to accept the same story, thus find for 
the author a wider and better paying market. 

The report of these considerations and of how the conven- 
tion sought to meet them will show that at least it made a 
beginning. Like the infant that it is, the Catholic Press As- 
sociation must feel its way; and the Bureaus that it has ap- 
pointed must study their fields; face the many difficulties that 
confront them; work slowly, principally because of the limited 
financial ‘means at their command. Time will be required; 
other conventions must be held; mistakes no doubt will be 
made. But that for which it labored is so needful, so worthy; 
it is a work that means so much for our Lord and His Holy 
Church, that the inspiration which it furnished the editors as- 
sembled in Columbus, and the prayers of the faithful which we 
are sure will be offered for it, will to this happy beginning 
give healthy growth, fruitful labor and, eventually, an efficient 
Catholic Press that will command a hearing from all of our 
fellow-citizens, vitalize our national life with Catholic truth, 
and lead our country to the feet of Christ. 

















HIS EMINENCE, JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


BY LUCIAN JOHNSTON. 


MT is with reluctant diffidence that a writer attempts 
an estimate of the nature and value of the life- 
work of a public man during the lifetime of the 
same. The undertaking is difficult enough in 
the case of the dead of all times, even of that 
of the more recent deceased. Witness in proof the divergence 
of opinions that even yet cluster about the personalities of 
men like Cardinals Newman and Manning. In the case of the 
living the task increases enormously in difficulty. Issues in 
which men figured and yet figure are too fresh to be judged 
with that calm and soberness of judgment and freedom from 
partisan bias which should be the very foremost and first 
qualities of a biographer or casual critic. Moreover, often 
mere good taste forbids the discussion during the lifetime of 
these issues, which can be treated with perfect propriety after 
death. 

The present writer, therefore, abstains from attempting a 
comprehensive estimate of the life-labor of his Eminence, 
James Cardinal Gibbons. He feels that it is premature. But, 
allowing for all this, it seems both in’good taste and quite 
practicable even now to point out and estimate correctly, at 
least one, perhaps the most important phase, of his great work 
in the United States. An aspect, too, from which all, even 
now, perhaps can best estimate, not only the kind of work 
which he has so brilliantly accomplished, but as well the 
character and the gifts which enabled him to accomplish the 
same. This being the case, it is not in bad taste to anticipate, 
at least so far, the judgment of posterity. 

Now, whatever else posterity may have to say of the life- 
work of the Cardinal, certainly, without doubt, it will give 
him the credit of having done more than any other American 
prelate towards breaking down hostility towards the Catholic 
Church on the part of non-Catholics of all persuasions; to- 
wards leading the Church out of that wilderness of obloquy 
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wherein he found her at the beginning of his career; towards 
making her honored and respected throughout the United 
States—in a word, of having made anti-Catholic bigotry ridicu- 
lous and proven to its very teeth that Catholicism and healthy 
Americanism are not inimical, but perfectly consistent with 
each other. Among his many encomiums, we say without 
hesitation that this will be given him unanimously by pos- 
terity. And surely this alone without anything else is suffic- 
ient to stamp his work as the work of a genius, to place him 
in the very front rank of great Americans, to class him with 
those other great Cardinals of the English-speaking peoples— 
Newman and Wiseman and Manning; finally, to mark him 
off, with the great Carroll and the wonderful John England. 

To understand the real magnitude of such a work and the 
consummate skill required for its doing, turn back a few pages 
of the history of the Church in the United States, not going 
back further than the period when his Eminence was growing 
up to manhood. 

The Know-Nothing party was then running its bloody and 
dishonorable career. As early as 1844 native American mobs, 
because of anti-Catholic hatred, had deliberately burned to the 
ground St. Michael’s and St. Augustine’s Churches in Phila- 
delphia; had fired many houses tenanted by Catholics, and 
even shot some of the inmates on their very doorsteps. This 
and similar instances throughout the country were only a 
prelude to a more organized, but none the less brutal cam- 
paign of bigotry against Catholics, which came to be known 
popularly as the Know-Nothing party, formally organized in 
1852 in New York. The avowed purpose of this society as 
given in its own ritual was to resist the “insidious” policy 
of the Church of Rome in every possible way, the chief and 
most effective way being to refuse to vote for any Catholic 
for any office whatsoever. ; 

People of this generation, accustomed to tolerance, are 
almost inclined to laugh at such an absurd society. But it 
was no laughing matter in those days. That society progressed 
so rapidly that it actually became a national party. By 1855 
there were seventy-five Know-Nothing members (elected as 
such) in the Thirty-fifth Congress. And in 1856 the party felt 
strong enough to run Millard Fillmore for President. Odd 
to say, Catholic Maryland was the only state carried by him. 
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The worst part of the movement was that it did not confine 
itself to the polls, but expressed its hatred as well by the 
torch and the gun. All over the country, at Providence, R. I., 
Boston, Baltimore, Wheeling, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Newark, 
N. J., Ellsworth, Me., Manchester, N. H., Bath, Me., Dorches- 
ter, Mass., Sidney, Ohio, Galveston, Norwalk, Conn., Brook- 
lyn, Louisville, there were disorders of all kinds; burnings of 
convents and churches, blowing up of churches with gun- 
powder, tarring and feathering and riding-on-rails of priests, 
insulting of nuns in the streets, lustful investigations of their 
convents, disfranchising of Catholics under all sorts of pre- 
texts, disqualifying of Catholics from office—New Hampshire 
up to 1877 did so—and lastly,—the actual butchery of Catholics 
such as happened at Louisville on August 5th, 1855, on the 
famous, or rather infamous ‘‘ Bloody Monday,”’ when, as Bishop 
Spalding wrote to Bishop Kenrick: ‘ Nearly one hundred poor 
Irish have been butchered.” 

The present Cardinal was about twenty-one years of age 
when he must have read of this horrible outrage—the culmi- 
nating infamy of all that bigotry in which he had grown up. 

Such ‘was the United States when James Gibbons was en- 
tering upon the ministery. A state of absolutely insensate 
hatred of Catholicity that went as far in its ferocity, but with 
less logic, than any Torquemada or Lord Jeffries—a hatred 
that was a curious compound of Native American bitterness 
and Cromwellian piety and Anglican sophistry. Yes; such 
was, from a religious standpoint, the attitude of the United 
States towards Catholicism when his Eminence was about to 
be ordained. 

This is one picture. Now look on this. It is ‘‘ Hyperion 
to a Satyr.” We are at the year 1911, in the month of 
June, and I have before me the newspaper accounts of -the 
reception given to Cardinal Gibbons at the Fifth Regiment 
Armory on June 6th. With all the memories of those cruel 
Know-Nothing days yet rankling, the reader almost wonders 
if he is dreaming when he notes the vast change that has come 
over the American people. 

Twenty thousand people stream into and about that huge 
pile of masonry. Inside on a temporary stage, bedecked with 
American flags, what do they behold? There are the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, the Speaker of 
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the House of Representatives, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
Mayor of the City of Baltimore, with Governors of other 
states and other civic notables of the land, including an ex- 
President. Why have they come? What is the object of this 
most representative gathering that has ever taken place in our 
history, perhaps the most unique gathering that the world has 
ever seen? Why! one almost smiles at the simplicity of the 
thing. These men, representing all that is officially highest 
in our nation, with the representative of another great nation 
(Mr. Jusserand, Ambassador from France) have assembled to 
do honor to a Catholic priest on the golden anniversary of his 
priesthood and the silver anniversary of his Roman Cardinalate. 

Contrast this, I say, with that other picture, and then you 
can realize the vast change that has come over American 
thought since the days when the fires of convents and churches 
were burning in the face of indignant heaven. 

What has brought about that change? Many causes there 
are no doubt. Catholic emigration from Ireland and Catholic 
Germany were bound in the long run to make its influence 
felt by force of sheer numbers. The splendid devotion of 
thousands of obscure priests and self-denying laymen was also 
the seeding of this wonderful blossoming. The very nausea 
of respectable Protestantism inevitably turned in disgust from 
the memories of the forties and fifties; and there are many 
other causes too numerous to mention. 

But, withal, both because of his own personal labor and 
because of the exalted position held by him in the Church, 
certainly to one man more than to any other belongs the 
credit of having hastened this transformation. And that man 
is Cardinal Gibbons. 

Observe for yourselves. Omitting the years of his priest- 
hood in Baltimore, look at him, the young Bishop of North 
Carolina. From the start we see him combatting that ancient 
heritage of Europe—intolerance. Working faithfully among 
his people, he yet finds time to write for the benefit of his 
fellow-citizens of non-Catholic persuasions an effective exposi- 
tion of Catholic belief and practice. The Faith of our Fathers is 
the book which the average Catholic priest hands to those seek- 
ing information about the Catholic Church. Why? Simply 
because it is saturated with that kindly, broad, tolerant, con- 
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ciliatory, gentlemanly spirit and tone which disarm prejudi- 
cial reading at the very start. So that in this, the very first, 
and not the least of his pronouncements to the American 
people, the Cardinal gave the key-note of that policy of re- 
conciliation which has been and is to-day the secret of his 
wonderful success; something that reminds one moré than 
once of the attractive piety of Francis de Sales vis-a-vis the 
Calvinists of Savoy. 

So much as Bishop. The day comes when he is trans- 
ferred to the wider field of the Archdiocese of Baltimore and 
not long after welcomed among the most select body of men 
on earth—the Roman Cardinals. And here the work, begun © 
so unostentatiously in North Carolina, immediately begins to 
assume nation-wide effectiveness. Much of the old bigotry 
remained. The public schools were mostly Protestantized, the 
press was, to say the least, not fair, popular literature was yet 
contemptuously indifferent, the Church was an object of curi- 
ous suspicion. So that much depended upon the policy of 
that man who occupied the most prominent position before 
the non-Catholic public. As Archbishop of Baltimore, the 
Primatial See of the United States, and as Cardinal, the most 
exalted ,ecclesiastic outside of Europe, Cardinal Gibbons in 
some ways held the future of America in his hands. By a 
narrow, hard, uncompromising, unreasonable, réfractaire policy 
he could have retarded vastly the progress of the Church and 
indirectly fomented again into flames the old hatred of it. 
When he is gathered to his fathers this will be said of him, 
that he could have made dreadful mistakes, and did not make 
them—mistakes that en more than one occasion would have 
retarded Catholicism for a generation. Such a compliment is 
sufficient for any man entrusted with public responsibility. 
And this remark becomes all the more significant when you 
reflect that he has been in the public eye for half a century, 
and has dealt with most momentous and delicate questions. 

And looking over it all, is it not due to just that spirit of 
reconciliation characterizing every step of his career? A spirit 
of gentlemanliness, of personal cleanness of life, of courteous 
respect for others’ religious views, that has made religious 
bigotry, at least in the United States, so absurd, so ridiculous, 
that even the bigoted (who are yet numerous) must perforce 
close their mouths out of sheer shame? 
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This is the meaning of this wonderful celebration in Balti- 
more last June. That affair meant that toleration had triumphed 
at least in public, that Catholicism was proven to be friendly 
to, even an ally of America, that the stigma of “ foreignism” 
was removed from the name Catholic, that henceforth it was 
un-American to cut a Catholic at the polls. 

Take, for instance, what I consider the three most signifi- 
cant addresses on that occasion—those of Ambassador Jus- 
serand, Ex-President Roosevelt and Mr. Elihu Root. Each 
jn its own way, bears out this statement. 

Mr. Roosevelt, with his characteristic impetuosity, spoke of 


how blessed we are because we are united on an occasion like this, 
without regard to past history and antecedents, without regard to dif- 
ferences of religious or political belief, to honor a good man, who in 
and through his Church and as a citizen, has lived the life that a good 
man should . . . Our Republic, mighty in its youth, destined to 
endure for ages, will see many Presidents during those ages, and it 
will see Presidents who are Catholics as well as Presidents who are 
Protestants. 


Senator Root’s words were so much to the present point 
and so thoughtful that they are quoted more freely. He said: 


It is a privilege to be permitted to add a few words to the tribute 
which Baltimore and Maryland and the Country are paying to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons to-day. Words, however eloquent, are but feeble in 
expressing the meaning of such an assemblage as this. The fact that 
not only the friends and neighbors of Baltimore are gathered here, 
but that these representatives of all parts of our country, many of 
them—a large part of them—of different religious beliefs, many of 
them representing communities widely differing in their religious 
faith, have come to join in this expression of respect and reverence for 
the great prelate, shows more than words can show the deep signifi- 
cance of this occasion. 

Your Eminence, and my friends of Baltimore, the gathering here 
means more than personal opinion or feeling that America can do 
what was impossible in lands less free and ages less trained in human- 
ity. It means that our American doctrine of separation of Church and 
State does not involve the separation of the people of America from 
religious belief. It means that our American doctrine of religious 
toleration does net mean indifference to religious faith. It means 
that with all our commercialism, with all our wonderful progress in 
the power to produce wealth, in all our differences between ourselves 
as to the possession and distribution of wealth, the people of America 
believe in ideals and feel the guidance of faith in things higher 
than their material possessions. 
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It is because Cardinal Gibbons has illustrated in his life, in his con- 
duct, in his arduous labors, in his self-devotion to all good causes, all 
that we would like to have our children admire and follow, all that we 
love to believe our country possesses, that America, through us, with 
sincerity and ardor, honors him to-day. And it is because he has 
been the champion of ideals, because he is a man not only of work 
but of faith, that we who differ from him in dogma, who do not be- 
long to his Church, hold him as in his proper person, illustrating the 
true union of service to state and service to God, the true union 
which makes the functional and ceremonial union of Church and 
State unnecessary, the union in the heart of man of devotion to coun- 
try and devotion to God. 


Words of praise like this coming from one of the most 
thoughtful legal minds among us are striking enough. But 
the tribute of Ambassador Jusserand possesses a significance 
which to students of past history, especially in France, amounts 
to something startling, coming as it did from the representa- 
tive of a country which just now is practically persecuting the 
Catholic Church through those unworthy, underhand, legal 
means so ready to the hand and brain of the modern man. 
M. Jusserand said: 


There are two thoughts which occur tome. One of them that it is 
a beautiful and inspiring sight when a vast community, when the rep- 
resentatives of a vast nation, come together to pay honor to one who 
has lived in the sight of his countrymen in the full blaze of publicity, 
in the discharge of honorable, difficult, and laborious functions, a 
life free from spot and blame, a life which is honorable alike to his 
country and to himself. 

May I extend to you, your Eminence, my most sincere congratula- 
tions upon this happy day, my congratulations on the respect and 
tribute of affection which is paid to you by all of your fellow-citizens 
and the regard they entertain of your splendid services to the Church 
and to the Commonwealth. 

And the other thought that comes to me is this: Is it not a beauti- 
ful sight when we think of those ages of the past in which those of us 
who do not belong to the Church which his Eminence represents, and 
those of us who do belong to that Church, were divided by bitter an- 
tagonisms and mutual suspicions—is it not a blessed thing that to- 
day we can all meet without distinction of religious faith to pay honor 
to one who illustrates the fundamental principles of Christianity by 
his life as well as by his teachings ? 

There are diversities of governments, but the same spirit, and in 
his Eminence and in his life there is drawn out a beautiful model and 
example of those virtues which belong to our common Christianity 
and which we can all honor alike. 
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I may say to you, Citizens of the United States, that if there is any- 
thing which we in Europe specially honor and admire in the great 
republic which belongs to you, it is this—that you have carried out 
consistently from the first that admirable principle with which you 
started, of making no distinction of religion and by teaching all men 
that their Christianity is a part of common citizenship. That is a 
great lesson which has been taught to theworld by America, and I do 
not think it could be taught ina more impressive form or shape than 
it is taught when all religious faiths may gather to honor an illustri- 
ous prelate of the Catholic Church. 


The other speeches were about in the same vein. These 
struck me as most expressive of the idea back of, and through- 
out, the whole affair. The key-note of them all is that Ca- 
tholicism is no longer regarded as an enemy of the Republic, 
rather an ally; that Protestants should meet Catholics on the 
common ground of mutual respect and toleration; that anti- 
Catholic discrimination at the polls is un-American; that the 
old-time bigotry which burned convents and blew up churches 
and shot down Irish Catholics is an antiquated relic; that it 
is ridiculous and idle and absurd and childish to ostracize a 
man because of his religious faith. 

Now, most of us are naturally quite curious to know what 
effect all this has or will have upon Europe; in a word, if the 
tremendous influence of his Eminence here will at all affect 
thought on the other side of the big pond. At present it is 
impossible to say to what extent he has made his example 
felt. Europe at present is everywhere battling with serious 
problems which are quite likely to distract attention from 
American affairs. Especially is this true in Latin, countries, 
where Church and State have locked horns in an apparently 
endless struggle. 

And, yet, surely it does not seem possible that thinking 
men over there, earnestly seeking for a solution, should be 
entirely oblivious of this wonderful settlement of the relations 
between State and Church that is being accomplished here, 
and of which the Cardinal’s reception was but a public ex- 
pression. It is incredible that such men should not be amazed 
at the spectacle of a nation chiefly Protestant publicly honor- 
ing, through its highest official representatives, a Roman Car- 
dinal because of his great work. And if they read the ad- 
dresses on that occasion, they would be blind indeed if they 
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did not find in those utterances the key to the solution of 
their own difficulties. 

Take the plain words of President Taft. How much nearer 
an honorable settlement would the French Government and 
clergy now be if a French President were speaking thus to a 
Roman Cardinal: 


As American citizens, we are proud that his prominence in the 
Church brought him twenty-five years ago the rank of Cardinal. The 
rarity with which this rankis conferred in his Church upon bishops 
and priests so far from Rome is an indication of the position which he 
had won among his fellow-churchmen. But what we are especially 
delighted to see confirmed in him and his life is the entire consistency 
which he has demonstrated between earnest and single-minded pa- 
triotism and love of country on the one hand and sincere devotion to 
his Church upon the other. 

One of the tenets of his Church is respect for constituted authority, 
and always have we found him on the side of law and order, always in 
favor of peace and good will to all men, always in favor of religious 
tolerance, and always strong in the conviction that complete freedom 
in the matter of religion is the best condition under which churches 
may thrive. With pardonable pride, he points to the fact that Mary- 
land, under Catholic control, was among the first to give complete 
religious toleration. 


I realize, of course, the impertinence of offering advice to 
another nation on its internal affairs, but certainly our French 
neighbors have in the above plain, manly words a solution of 
what strikes us as their silly and most fruitless squabbles. 
‘*Earnest and single-minded patriotism and love of country on 
the one hand and sincere devotion to his Church upon the 
other.” There they have it in a nutshell. A recognition by 
all that every Catholic, from Cardinal to peasant, must sin- 
cerely love and honor and obey his Church, including the 
highest act of obedience to the See of Peter at Rome itself; 
that separation of Church and State does not mean state con- 
trol of church, but rather “‘complete freedom,” as Mr. Taft 
adds further down; that, whenever the State meets the Church 
in this manly fashion, the Church will respond with an earn- 
est patriotism and love of country, with a “‘respect for consti- 
tuted authority,” will prove the surest bulwark of “law and 
order,” will become thoroughly in sympathy with national con- 
sciousness, and will, in consequence of all this, itself “thrive’”’ 
and become more vigorous. 
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It is idle to object to this on the plea that France has its 
peculiar difficulties. That is just the point. For, the United 
States also has had, yet has and will have its difficulties in 
settling the relation between Church and State. But here, I 
say, is just the point. These difficulties have in the past been 
successfully solved precisely by both parties meeting each 
other in the spirit we have seen to be the spirit of Mr. Taft’s 
remarks. And that spirit is merely a spirit of common sense, 
mutual respect for the rights of both State and Church, gen- 
tlemanly tolerance—in a word, a spirit of practical statesman- 
ship. 

If such a spirit does gradually permeate European politics 
apropos of the Church, as all should hope, be they Christian, 
Jew or Gentile; and if it comes to any considerable extent 
through the influence of the life work of Cardinal Gibbons, 
then, indeed, he can well be termed a providential man, who 
can legitimately rank with the greatest Cardinals in the history 
of the Church. 

No man can forsee whether it will or no. The old Church 
in Europe seems fated to pass through many more cruel vi- 
cissitudes before a satisfactory readjustment can be reached. 
But, to repeat, if the outcome be happy, it can be due only 
to that calm, common-sense, gentlemanly kind of practical 
genius that has so dexterously guided the destinies of the 
Church in the United States—a rare kind of genius, almost 
baffling in its intangibility—the genius of a practical Church- 
Statesman like that of the subject of this writing. 
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ESSAYS. By Rev. Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder. Edited 
by Francis Bacchus, London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


$2.50. 


Father Ryder’s name is known to Catholics principally by 
the excellent book he wrote against the bigot, Littledale. The 
besom friend of Newman, and the nephew of Manning’s wife, 
he moved in circles permeated with a religious and literary 
atmosphere. He was born in 1837 of Protestant parents, his 
father being a clergyman of the Church of England. The 
latter became a convert, his family following him into the 
Church when the future Oratorian was a small child. Henry 
went about for two or three years in search of a vocation, 
and after spending a year in Rome he crossed to Dublin to 
assist Newman in the work of the Catholic University. From 
there he passed into the Oratorian novitiate in 1856 where 
he was ordained a priest in 1863. For many long years he was 
closely allied with Newman, to whom he succeeded as superior 
of the Birmingham Oratory. He died in 1907. 

The present volume of essays may be termed Remains. 
Its contents are varied and unequal. Two biographical articles 
on Father Spee, the Jesuit prison reformer, and M. Emery, 
the celebrated Superior of St. Sulpice, are both interesting 
and of considerable value. The same cannot be said of a re- 
view of Father Lucas’s Savonarola, or of a paper on Ritual- 
ism. Father Ryder is on firmer ground in his paper entitled 
**The Pope and the Anglican Archbishops” where he speaks 
with no uncertain voice. Following these comes a defence of 
Newman on Miracles, where the Cardinal’s well-known Essay 
is explained and defended. The remaining papers are decidedly 
the best in the volume, one of them, “The Passion of the 
Past,” being a delightful literary treat most welcome after the 
staid, severe, theological discussions preceding it. In this one 
short essay Father Ryder shows unmistakably that he pos- 
sessed true literary ability with considerable poetic feeling. 
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We should have liked to see this paper first in the volume so 
that appreciative readers would be prepared to treat with 
greater seriousness the paper on Father Spee’s poetry. An 
article on “ The Ethics of War” is plain spoken to an un- 
usual degree. The theory advanced is that war is not only 
permissible but necessary under certain conditions for the 
welfare of mankind. We imagine that the paper which will 
appeal most to the generous reader is ‘‘Some Memories of a 
Prison Chaplain,” as it is humorous, while having the addi- 
tional interest that the prison to which Father Ryder was at- 
tached as chaplain was that made notorious by Reade in /¢ 
is Never Too Late to Mend. The description of a religious 
battle between an English Protestant mob, led on by (we 
presume) an anti-Popish lecturer rejoicing in the name of 
Marphy, and the inhabitants of an Irish quarter is delightful. 
When Father Ryder’s prison congregation became doubled in 
a marvelously quick time he was everywhere regaled with the 
excuse ‘“‘I was in for Murphy, your Reverence.” 

To the readers interested in the life of Newman all the 
value of the volume will be concentrated in the final paper on 
**Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning,’’ where the author handles 
his theme with exceptional vehemence, which may be accounted 
for by the admission of the editor, Father Bacchus, that this 
paper was not originally intended for publication as it stands, 
There are several headings under which Father Ryder treats 
of Manning’s life:—Manning’s ambition, his duplicity, his in- 
fidelity to the claim of friendship in the case of Newman, his 
treatment of Newman over the questions of The Temporal 
Power, the Oxford dispute, the Infallibility of the Pope. 
Manning comes out of this crucible not so immaculate as 
when he went in. But after dealing some heavy blows Father 
Ryder, referring to Manning, concludes his paper thus: 


I claim that he be clothed in a garment down to his feet of 
the cloth of gold of charity, and for the naked hands and feet 
and face where they have contracted any stain from the dust 
of human frailty, let them be wiped reverently. He has done 
many noble deeds, and has been a tower of strength and a 
house of refuge for God’s people, and he has met with hard 
measure at many hands, at mine alas, it'may be, but none 
harder than at the hands of the man who undertook to write 


his lite. 
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LIFE OF THE VENERABLE GONCALO DA SILVEIRA. By Her- 
bert Chadwick, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


Among the general public it is not widely known that South 
Africa has produced its proto-martyr (this term being used in 
its popular and more extended sense, as Father Chadwick 
points out) yet such has been the case, the subject of this 
biography being the privileged person. | 

Goncalo da Silveira was born about forty miles from Lis- 
bon on February 23, 1526, of an aristocratic family. His 
mother having died immediately after his birth, and his father 
also shortly afterwards, he was taken care of by a married 
sister. While acquiring his education at the newly established 
Jesuit College at Coimbra the desire seized him to become a 
Jesuit. After considerable opposition from his family he at 
length passed through his novitiate and was ordained a priest 
in 1545. Immediately he began to exhibit wonderful zeal in 
preaching and in the confessional, with the result that his 
fame spread throughout Portugal. A slight misunderstanding 
arose between him and St. Ignatius who had commanded him 
to a certain line of action, while his Provincial, unknown to 
the General, had directed otherwise. He obeyed the Provin- 
cial. In 1556 he was appointed Provincial of India from where, 
after spending his full term in office, and a few quiet months 
studying in the novitiate, he was sent to Africa. 

His work here was prodigious but devoid of permanent 
success, which may be easily understood after reading Father 
Chadwick’s account of the country. On the borderland of 
starvation, Father Goncalo forced his way over immense tracts 
of country and came to what we can only call a fool’s para- 
dise. Instead of the ‘‘ Golden Emperor” of the Portuguese 
traditions, and the Royal Palace of unimaginable wealth he 
found a dirty chief squatting in a grass hut perched on poles. 
At first he had considerable success with this chief and his 
subjects. But the tongue of the slanderer intervened, and 
Father Goncalo was dealt with in true African manner. On 
March 16, 1561, he was strangled before the crucifix in his hut. 

The account of this great priest’s life is well worth read- 
ing; all of it is good, but the part describing his march over 
hundreds of miles to the great unknown ‘‘ Emperor” is espe- 
cially interesting. Needless to say we extend a hearty wel- 
come to the book, and wish it success. 
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CRITICISMS AND APPRECIATIONS OF CHARLES DICKENS’ 
WORKS. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2. 

In this substantial volume Mr. Chesterton has collected 
the introductions written to the Dickens novels lately re-pub- 
lished in the Everyman series together with some additional 
notes. He brings out with great clearness the fact that 
Charles Dickens was quite unconsciously a prophet of twen- 
tieth century life. So many of his types are so vividly with 
us to-day. There is the cosmopolitan financier who has become 
so oppressive; he is no longer the heavy English merchant like 
Podsnap; he is always of the Lammle and Veneering lineage. 
Dickens was altogether indifferent to theories but he felt the 
way things were going. He disliked oppression. ‘‘ He dis- 
liked the look on the face of a man when he looks down 
upon another man. And that look on the face is, indeed, the 
only thing in the world that we have really to fight between 
here and the fires of hell.” Mr. Chesterton brings out very 
well the difference in quality between Dickens’ humor and 
Dickens’ pathos. ‘‘Humor is expansive, bursting one’s sides, 
but Dickens tried to make his pathos expansive too.” Pick. 
wick is the one book of his where all the tenderness is un- 
questionably true. He thinks that Nicholas Nickleby touched 
the supreme point, the supreme point where love and fighting 
are inseparable. In O/iver Twist we have ‘‘the revelation of 
those moral, personal and political instincts which were the 
make-up of Dickens’ character and the permanent support of 
his literary genius.” All the emblems of established ugliness 
are there, the coffin, the gibbet, the bones, the bloody knife. 
“As a nightmare the work is admirable.” ‘There are two 
really fine love affairs in Dickens; and I almost think only 
two. One is the happy courtship of Swiveller and the March- 
ioness; the other is the tragic courtship of Toots and Flor- 
ence Dombey.” 

Martin Chusslewit he calls “‘a sad and sodden story,” but 
there is the delightful Mark Tapley who, when he was told 
there were no masters in America, retorted, ‘‘ All owners are 
they?” In American Notes, says Mr. Chesterton, ‘‘we find 
Cincinnatus, instead of putting his hand to the plough, put- 
ting his feet on the tablecloth.” Then, of course, Dickens 
brought back Christmas, a first step towards bringing back 
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Christianity, Christianity, I mean as we Catholics understand 
it, with all its joyousness and real charity and simple personal 
pleasure. 


THE INNOCENCE OF FATHER BROWN. By G. K. Chesterton. 
London: Cassell. $1.50. 


A book of detective stories—the detective being a Catho- 
lic priest. We first meet Father Brown as he travels from a 
small Essex village in order to attend the Eucharistic Con- 
gress. ‘‘The little priest was so much the essence of those 
Eastern flats; he had a face as round and dull as a Norfolk 
dumpling; he had eyes as empty as the North Sea; he had 
several brown paper parcels, which he was quite incapable of 
collecting.” But forall this he was a great detective, a sort of 
Detective Extraordinary to the smartest detectives of Europe. 
On this same prosaic journey from the Essex flats he falls 
in with the notorious French criminal, Flambeau, who thinks 
him a fool and who lures him away to Hampstead Heath in 
order that he may rob him of a sapphire cross, about which 
the good little priest has been simple enough to talk quite 
openly. The dénoument is delightful. The notorious criminal, 
himself disguised as a priest, having lured his victim to a 
lonely place, suddenly demands of him the brown paper par- 
cel containing the sapphire cross. The simple ecclesiastic con- 
fesses that he has left it behind after all, and when Flambeau 
threatens violence Father Brown replies: 

“No, you won’t take it by force. First, because I really 
haven't still got it. And, second, because we are not alone.” 

Flambeau stopped in his stride forward. 

“Behind that tree,” said Father Brown, pointing ‘‘are two 
strong policemen and the greatest detective alive. How did 
they come here, do you ask? Why,I brought them of course! 
How did I do it? Why, I’ll tell you if you like! . . .” 

“As you wouldn’t leave any tracks for the police, of 
course somebody had to. At every place we went to, I took 
care to do something that would get us talked about for the 
rest of the day. I didn’t do much harm—a splashed wall, 
spilt apples, a broken window; but I saved the cross, as the 
cross will always be saved. It is at Westminster now.” 

Father Brown then remarks that he had stongly suspected 
Flambeau’s priestly pretensions, first, because he seemed so 
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ignorant of human wickedness and, secondly, because he had 
attacked reason, which is bad theology. 

And even as he turned away to collect his property, the 
three policemen came out from under the twilight trees. 
Flambeau was an artist and a sportsman. He stepped back 
and swept Valentine (the great detective) a great bow. 

“Do not bow to me, mon ami,” said Valentine. ‘Let us 
both bow to our master.” 

And they both stood an instant uncovered, while the little 
Essex priest blinked about for his umbrella. 

While the Blue Cross is the most entertaining of the stories, 
some of the others are wonderfully ingenious. Zhe Invisible 
Man, for instance, is a murderer whom nobody has seen be- 
cause he is—the postman. ‘‘ Nobody ever notices postmen 
somehow,” said Father Brown, “ yet they have passions like 
other men, and even carry large bags where a small corpse 
can be stowed quite easily.” The Hammer of God, too, is a 
fine gloomy story with a deep religious tinge. The aristo- 
cratic Anglican parson, “who loved Gothic architecture more 
than God;”’ the Presbyterian Blacksmith and Father Brown 
with his genial but terrible lucidity, are very forcibly con- 
trasted. Mr. Chesterton cannot help showing us, by the way, 
how tremendously a man’s dogmatic beliefs alter the character 
of his vices, aye, and of his virtues too. But simply as de- 
tective stories they are all excellent; in mechanism, much 
simpler, but in the secrets of human nature much more pro- 
found than the fine work of Robert Louis Stevenson, not to 
speak of the more popular Sherlock Holmes. 


RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By the Right Rev. 
Alexander MacDonald, D.D. Vol. III. New York: Chris- 
tian Press Association. $1. 


In the third volume of Religious Questions of the Day Dr. 
MacDonald treats of a variety of subjects, the greater balance 
of which are biblical. There are papers on “ Evolution,” the 
“* Higher Criticism,” ‘“‘ The Firmament,” “The Atonement,” “The 
“Holy House of Loreto,” “ Papal and Conciliar Infallibility,’’ 
the “Apostles Creed,” and several more dealing rather severely 
with assertions in The Catholic Encyclopedia. Since most of the 
contents consists of criticisms on the assertions of other writ- 
ers there is a want felt in not having before us the entire 
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statements of those criticised. And we cannot help feeling 
that Dr. MacDonald has been unduly severe in some places 
on his opponents. While it is the nature of man to err it is 
rather uncharitable, if not uncalled-for, to be flinging such 
terms as “stupidity,” ‘‘ nonsensical,” ‘‘ puerile,” ‘‘ idiotic.” 
Indeed we are not surprised that one of the papers was de- 
clined publication by the editor of a prominent Catholic peri- 
odical. 


SWITZERLAND TO-DAY: A STUDY IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Virginia M. Crawford. St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents. 


This little volume will be of value to all who are interested 
in the vital questions of sociology. It gives a clear, definite, 
condensed history of the Catholic social movement in Switzer- 
land from the dissolution of the Sonderbund in 1844, to the 
years of the Kulturkampf, 1870-1875. And, it is only by fol- 
lowing the controversies of these past years that one grasps 
the marvelous progress of the Church in Switzerland, which is 
now, admittedly, the most helpful experimental school for so- 
cial economics. It is inspiring to read of the magnificent re- 
sults accomplished by the Ecole Normale Ménageré, the Ar- 
beiterinnen Fereine, the Protectorate for Girls, and the Ligue 
Sociale des Acheteins, all founded by women, and in all of 
which religious are prominent helpers, especially the up-to- 
date Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. There are, of course, 
great problems yet to be grappled with, and methods still on 
trial. But there is no question that the network of organiza- 
tions now covering the greater part of Switzerland are doing 
remarkable work. And these societies represent definite, con- 
tinuous effort at a constructive social policy on Catholic lines, 
similar to that which is followed by our own American Volks- 
verein. 


MASTER CHRISTOPHER. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 


Lady Clifford adds to her laurels by this book. She tells 
the life-story of a brother and sister left orphans. They are 
children of parents who mutually agreed to separate; the boy 
remaining with the father, the girl going away with the mother. 
Years pass and the father and mother die just as Christopher 
reaches his twenty-second year and Mary her eighteenth. 
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Neither has seen the other during all this time. Christopher 
is rich, but uncultured and reckless. Into his rough life Mary 
is introduced as mistress of the family home. Then comes 
upon the scene Erica Clow, a handsome, unscrupulous girl. 
Christopher falls in love with her; she falls in love—or plays 
at it—with three other men, which brings about complications. 

The story is healthy, well-written, and interesting. Those 
who appreciated Zhe Grey Knight will certainly read Master 
Christopher with great pleasure. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE UNDER THE HILL. By Clara Mulholland. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents. 


We have here the story of a family of girls who, under the 
care of their governess set to work to keep a small cottage 
which their parents rented for them. They become in turn 
cook, housemaid, gardener, or seamstress, and with the money 
which they earn from their gardening they help two young 
girl friends. Their good, innocent and useful lives will offer 
splendid material for young girls, for whom this book is par- 
ticularly suited. 


THE MAGIC OF THE SEA. By James Connolly. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.50. 


A young Irishman, Shane Ronan, narrates this story. 
Leaving Ireland he joins a privateer and is captured by an 
English frigate. On the first opportunity he deserts, and 
climbing aboard a schooner to offer his services he discovers 
that the skipper is his old schoolmate, Jack Barry. From this 
onwards we have a narrative of Barry’s exploits in the War 
of Independence. Both he and Ronan sail in the same ships, 
pouncing upon English vessels, and fighting with an abandon 
of bravery that is so characteristic of their countrymen. 
Throughout the war they fight until Congress recognizes 
Barry’s ability by making him a commodore. 

In some places the descriptions of the fights on sea are 
very well done, but, perhaps, most readers will think that there 
are too many fights and that these begin to assume a same- 
ness to one another. As is to be expected from Captain Con- 
nolly, the atmosphere of the book is thoroughly in keeping 
with the nautical character of the story; there is also a quiet 
manner of expression about the language which seems natural 
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with the position of the narrator, Shane Ronan. In the mass 
of literature covering the War of Independence Zhe Magic of 
the Sea should find a place. 


THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA. By William J. Locke. New 
York: John Lane Company. $1.30. 


In Mr. Locke’s new book we have unfolded the story of 
an outspoken woman, Clementina, who is an artist of great 
ability, but of pronounced eccentricities. In early life she was 
disillusioned by a love affair, and now in her thirty-sixth year 
she wages war on those small manners and customs of life 
which do not offend against morality or religion. Now and 
then the true heart of a woman begins to beat, but she stifles 
_the throb. Her glory consists in an adroitly worked feminine 
plot against an unscrupulous woman with a past, who is bait- 
ing her trap to catch Clementina’s old friend, Dr. Quixtus, 
who likewise has suffered some disillusions of the world. So 
much has he taken these to heart that he sets out under the 
guidance of three ne’er-do-wells to find and taste of evil. 
But, somehow, his natural goodness is continually asserting 
itself and spoiling his premeditated wickedness. 

The author has created two interesting characters in Clem- 
entina and Quixtus. The breezy, masculine language of the 
woman, her intellectual ability, her power over all whom she 
meets, are portrayed remarkably well. Then there is the live- 
ly, sunlit face of Tommy, always protruding itself in the 
pages; and we get a clever study of a little girlh The book 
is clean, wholesome, well-written, and most interesting. It is 
suitable for all classes of Catholics except those who may dis- 
like the light expletives which fall from Clementina’s mouth 
now and again. We know that Mr. Locke is not a Catholic, 
yet there are several touches in this book which seem to come 
from one intimate with Catholic figures of speech. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE EAR. 
LIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO (1815). 
By C. R. L. Fletcher. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$3.50. 


These two bulky volumes of English history have consid- 
erable merit, but they have also great faults; as narrative, 
they are interesting, well-connected and graphic; as the index 
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and commentary of the author’s own opinions, they are frankly 
open to deserved criticism and correction. 

The Muse of History whom we are wont to regard as 
dignified and impartial, becomes in Mr. Fletcher’s hands a 
brusque and aggressive person, full of prejudices and incon- 
sistencies, to which she gives frequent expression in language 
that is over-strong; and in a manner akin to the offensive. 

The author’s praiseworthy purpose is to give young people 
—not children, but pupils in high-schools and colleges, a his- 
tory which should convey knowledge with pleasure, a read- 
able, comprehensive narrative, not a mere text-book of dates, 
facts and names, and it must be said to his credit that he 
has succeeded in what is confessedly a difficult task. 

But it is possible surely to take, as Mr. Fletcher does, the 
patriotic view-point, to have opinions in regard to other na- 
tions, other people’s politics and religion, and yet to be fair, 
just, sympathetic. The need of such a temper is all the more 
necessary when one is dealing with minds that are immature, 
receptive, and apt to take bias—and it is here that Mr. 
Fletcher falls lamentably short in his task. With him it always 
is ‘‘my country right or wrong, here’s to old England free 
and Protestant, to the king and the church, God bless ’em.”’ 

So that despite his scholarship, his mastery and condensa- 
tion of the subject, his presentation of the interesting and 
elimination of the dull, these volumes keep up and transmit 
unimpaired what Newman calls the “Protestant tradition.” 
They are misleading, unserviceable and offensive on many 
important points. 

It is not possible to follow an author through fifteen hun- 
dred pages which bristle with prejudiced pronouncements and 
often with misrepresentations, and so we must content our- 
selves with a few samples of his inconsistency and unfairness, 
‘The mediaeval idea (p. 47) was that the more uncomfortable 
you were, the more were you likely to devote yourself to the 
service of God and to save your own soul. The evil of this 
idea is the separation made between the service of God and 
the service of one’s fellow-creatures; to some extent a rather 
unpractical form of monkish piety got a firm hold on our 
Saxon forefathers; carried to its extreme, it led kings to 
neglect their duty to their people, to alienate rich lands, rents 
and services (which should have been used to defend England 
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from foreign foes) to the ever-growing greed of the Church 
and always for the sake of saving their souls.” 

But (mark, kind reader, the inconsistency of our author) 
“but,” he continues, “there was an immense good in it too; 
for after the Roman conquerer, the monk was the next great- 
est colonist and civilizer. So the monasteries became the 
greatest centers of civilization in England—agriculture, learn- 
ing, and mechanical arts flourished in their domains, while 
every where else little progress was made.” 

Speaking of the introduction of Christianity among the 
Saxons (pp. 45, 46) he says: “‘the leader of the mission was 
an arrogant priest called Augustine who etc., etc.” ‘‘ Augus- 
tine thought more of getting his own claims as first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury acknowledged than of preaching peace 
and good-will among Christians.” St. Thomas 4 Becket does 
not fare near so well as Augustine at his hands, “‘ Becket was 
indeed a man such as Shakespeare has described Wolsey as 
being ‘of unbounded stomach.’ ” 

‘‘As passionate and unforgiving as Henry II., he lacked 
altogether Henry’s breadth of view, and statesmanship. Few 
of Becket’s immediate followers ever believed in the sincerity 
of his conversion during his lifetime, and most men regarded 
the ostentatious asceticism which he adopted as mere hypoc- 
risy, it was only when they found a hair-shirt, etc., etc.” 
We spare our readers the whole extract as the details evi- 
dence coarseness. Here is a brief and pointed little sentence: 
‘‘Henry knew his Rome, and English guineas—or shall we 
say Saxon pennies—did their usual work.” 

All through his pages, indeed, we soon get to know what 
to expect at the mention of Rome—“ craft,” “‘ greed,” ‘‘abso- 
jute lack of principle’’—these are the recurring expressions, 
—and the “‘ superstitions’’ of Catholic England of which Mr. 
Fletcher is evidently in horror, just about equal his ‘‘ growing 
hatred” of popery, if we may judge by the number of times 
these two phrases are met with. ‘‘ One wonders,” he says (on 
p. 229 and surely from his point of view one has reason) 
‘‘one wonders why the Popes ever consented to the establish- 
ment of the monastic orders which threw such a direct chal- 
lenge to the system on which the Church grew fat.” 

But it is in discussing the Reformation, its causes and 
its principal fagents, that, unless we know our sturdy, illog- 
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ical Englishman, we shall have cause to wonder indeed. For 
he is as strong in condemnation of the parties who brought 
it to pass, Henry VIII., Anne Boleyn, Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, as any Catholic could wish, and as frankly cynical that 
real religious principle occasioned its form and development 
as a free-thinker, whereas Mr. Fletcher is a strong church- 
man. He says (p. 54, part 2nd.) “with great callousness the 
Tudor blood combined an actual touch of the tiger that rather 
likes blood,”—and on (p. 58) “‘it is tolerably clear that lust 
for spoils was at the bottom of the matter.” 

We shall not follow the narrative from which as he relates 
it, it is but too evident how force, fraud, expediency and 
blood robbed an unwilling nation of its faith—but allow our- 
selves a few extracts from which it will appear that our 
Anglican High Church friends will get scant comfort at the 
hands of Mr. Fletcher, fellow-believer that he is. ‘‘ No more 
ludicrous error is possible than that which is often heard from 
the lips of well-meaning but ignorant clergymen of to-day, 
that no change was made by the Reformation in the doctrine 
orthe discipline of the English Church. It would be nearer 
to the truth to say that the Queen (Elizabeth) backed up by 
a brave minority of striking English laymen created a new 
Church and compelled fanatics on both sides to accept it” 
(p. 151)—and again and again he calls it the ‘“‘ artificial” 
Church. Mr. Fletcher rises to his highest eloquence, where he 
eulogizes—he does it briefly—Luther, Cranmer, Elizabeth and 
Oliver Cromwell. 

It may perhaps be thought that the odium theologicum has 
had much to do in the above criticism of our author’s volumes 
—though we entirely disclaim any such motive. 

But if any good American will follow his chapters on the 
causes which led to the severance of the colonies from the 
mother country, we promise him entertainment and novelty. 
George III. was an excellent, high-principled gentleman who 
knew what was best both for his subjects at home and beyond 
the sea; those beyond the sea were a lot of disobedient hot- 
heads, smugglers, people who wanted every advantage without 
paying for them—Samuel Adams was a traitor on principle, 
Patrick Henry a mere spouter, Franklin, a liar and a hypo- 
crite, and our commissioners to France, Deane, Franklin and 
Jay, sleek rascals. 
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We confess we do not quite see how Mr. Fletcher’s vol- 
umes will prove acceptable to American scholars. 


ALONG THE ANDES AND DOWN THE AMAZON. By H. J. 
Mozans, A.M., Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

It is a pleasure to note the large number of valuable addi- 
tions made in the last few years to our literature on South 
America. Among the new volumes we find Along the Andes 
and Down the Amazon by Dr. H. J. Mozans, published with a 
graceful, personal introduction by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 

The author for his first chapters remains in Ecuador, land 
of volcanoes; he then goes by steamer down the “ rainless 
coast” of Peru, returning for a visit to Lima, “city of Kings.” 
From Lima he begins the journey across the Andes and down 
the Amazon. Following as he does in the footsteps of the 
conquerors of Peru, Pizarro and Orsua, Dr. Mozans gives a 
scholarly and brilliant refutation of the old theory of the 
wonderful Luca civilization and of the cruel oppression of the 
Spaniards. 


The fact is Lhe tells us] that the empire of the Lucas, so 
often regarded as possessing all the boasted advantages of 
Utopia, was nothing more than a realization of the ideals of 
certain of our modern socialists and communists. ‘‘It re- 
sembled,’’ declared Humboldt, ‘‘a great monastic establish- 
ment, in which is prescribed what each member shall do for 
the common weal,’’ or rather, ‘‘ it was what Proudhon in his 
Contradictions Economiques has so aptly characterized as ces 
huttres attachées au rocher de la fraternité—oysters attached 
to the rock of fraternity.’’ The absolute communism, that 
dominated every field of human endeavor, was the most 
striking object lesson ever given to the world that the doc- 
trine of perfect equality in human society, which is now 
preached by certain doctrinairés and enemies of social prog- 
ress, is the veriest chimera. Ifthe Spaniards had not put an 
end to this unnatural system of government, the empire of the 
Lucas would of itself soon have disintegrated and the people 
would have reverted to a lower stage of barbarism than that 
which they occupied at the time of the arrival of Pizarro. 


The Indians were treated unjustly and cruelly by some of 
the Spanish conquerors, conguistadores of the sword, urged on 
by greed and ambition. But, as the author points out, the 
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conquistadores of the cross, who accompanied the invasion, 
strove against this cruelty, and brought the compensating 
gifts of Christianity and civilization to the savages. 


The result was [we quote again] that Spanish America was 
but little vexed with that terrible Indian problem which, in 
our northern continent, led not to one but to three centuries 
of dishonor. In a few decades the followers of the Poverello 
of Assisi, of Dominic and Ignatius Loyola, were able to effect 
what our great statesman, Henry Clay, declared to be impos- 
sible—the civilization of the red man. 


The passages descriptive of natural beauty, of the table- 
lands, the snowy peaks, and the tropical forest, are exception- 
ally impressive. The author has a fine command of language, 
and does justice to his subject. 

We do not know what faith Dr. Mozans professes, but his 
comments on the present activities of the Church in South 
America are intelligent and admiring, and, as we have seen, 
he gives generous, unbounded praise to the early Spanish 
missionaries. The fact doubles our pleasure in pronouncing 
his book a scholarly and valuable study. There are, we add, 
a number of fine illustrations. 


KENNEDY SQUARE. By F.: Hopkinson Smith. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


In Kennedy Square Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has written 
another of his pleasant, old-fashioned romances. Kennedy 
Square is in the Baltimore of sixty years ago, and against the 
background of magnolias, mahogany and old silver are shown 
the sweet, wilful heroine, the hot-blooded lover, the irascible 
father, and the peace-making uncle. As in the story of Peter, 
the deus ex machina is the lovable, quixotic old bachelor; St. 
George Temple is an ultra-aristocratic Peter of an earlier 
generation. Two or three interesting chapters introduce Edgar 
Allan Poe into the story, showing his manner of life, and how 
he was regarded by the Baltimore of his own day, but no new 
light is thrown on his character. 


DIONIS OF THE WHITE VEIL. By Caroline Brown. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The escaped nun, whose constant recurrence Miss Tynan 

deplored so wittily, yet with so sincere an indignation in the 
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August number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, has again bobbed 
up serenely. This time she is in literature (sic/); as Mr. 
Boffin says, what scarers there are in print! She gives the 
title, Dionis of the White Veil, to a recently published book 
by Caroline Brown, a romance of the early eighteenth century. 
The fair Dionis, a young novice ready for final profession, 
comes over from France in company with three other nuns 
and two Jesuits, to undertake a mission to the Indians on the 
Mississippi shores. Unluckily she meets the Chevalier Fou- 
chet; he comes, he sees, and the Church is conquered. The 
author, of course, describes the lofty motives and the heroism 
of the religious with the same acute understanding with which 
Byron might have summed up the philosophy of St. Thomas, 
and the same fervent sympathy which might have glowed in 
an account of the Battle of Bunker Hill, if written by the late 
Count Tolstoi. The author also has evidently studied diction 
and history in the same school; the result is a fine careless 
rapture of split infinitives and wily Jesuits, of nuns that shud- 
der at “the evil eye,” and relative pronouns that shriek to 
heaven for antecedents. The book is not worth a serious re- 
sentment. 


HER LITTLE YOUNG LADYSHIP. By Myra Kelly. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 


The deplorable story of Myra Kelly’s desertion of the 
Church, of her marriage, and of her sad death shortly after, 
has drawn much attention recently to her literary work. it- 
tle Citizens, Little Aliens, and Wards of Liberty, stories of 
Jewish school children in New York, made a wide appeal be- 
cause of their novelty and delightful humor. Who can forget 
Morris Mogilewsky, ‘‘ monitor off the goldfish,” or the little 
girl that wore “for ladies shoes”? In these child-studies, 
mingling fun and warm sympathy, Myra Kelly doubtless found 
her métier. Her work along other lines, though always clever, 
was less individual. 

Her last and longest novel was left ready for the press at 
the time of her death, and is now published under the title, 
Her Little Young Ladyship. The theme is of international 
marriage; this time a Connecticut planter’s daughter and a 
young Irish earl. There is skillful character-drawing, and the 
author’s style is as sprightly and fun-flecked as ever, but the 
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story does not form a coherent whole. Though the salt of 
Celtic wit and a soupcon of the mustard of melodrama make it 
palatable enough, yet somehow it refuses to jell. It gives the 
impression of having been written half-heartedly, or perhaps 
hurriedly and with interruptions. It can certainly be enjoyed, 
but not unreservedly praised. 


THE QUEEN’S FILLET. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, $1.35. 


In this, Canon Sheehan’s book, the scene is laid in France 
during the time of the French Revolution. If the beginning 
be taken as the motif of the story we have the career of an 
eldest son of an aristocratic family who is disinherited by his 
father and forced to enter St. Sulpice to become a priest. 
The young man loathes the idea of forcing himself into the 
sanctuary without a vocation, and on the morning of his ad« 
vancement to sub-deaconship he declines to prostrate before 
the altar with the other candidates, rushes off to the sacristy, 
dresses in secular garb, and goes out into the world. The 
Revolution is just breaking out, and Maurice becomes a 
prominent figure in it. His adventures, and those of his 
friends, as well as his end, we leave veiled. 

The theme is a rather hackneyed one which is not re- 
deemed by any great originality of thought. For the first 
one hundred and fifty pages Canon Sheehan writes well, and 
constructs with evident care, but he soon loses the thread of 
the-story, with the result that the book becomes a bewilder- 
ing mass of detail which has the effect of irritating an ob- 
servant reader. Besides, there is an air of unreality through- 
out; the topography of Paris is of the vaguest sort, indeed we 
could not pick our way through the city though we know most 
of its corners. There are many good, some excellent passages 
in The Queen's Fillet, but the werk is not always sustained. 


DR. DUMONT. By Florence Gilmore. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
50 cents. 


Dr. Dumont is the pathetic story, very simply told, of a 
man who has outlived success and is tested by disappointment 
and bitter trials, but whose faith leads him on to the happy 
realization of all his hopes for those he loves and for himself. 
The name of the author is becoming widely known, even on 
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the other side of the Atlantic, as is evident from a recent 
appreciation in the Jrisk Monthly. 


LE PROBLEME DU MAL. Par P. J. Bonniot. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 3 7. 50.) 


Here is another evidence of the wonderful literary activity 
of the French clergy in the interests of religion. This treatise 
on the evil that afflicts the world in various ways, is written 
te combat the objections to, and blasphemies against, the good- 
ness of God. Some of these are quoted in the beginning of 
the book, and they show to what extent French freethinkers 
can go in their hatred of all that pertains to God. The treatise 
is divided into eight books, and this gives the author an 
opportunity of going systematically through nature to show 
how and why there exist cruelty, illness, and various defects 
of the animal world. This is very well done; there is no 
trace of exaggeration, but a judicious calmness pervades the 
whole volume. The last book, treating on hell, will be most 
unpleasant reading to freethinkers. It is a good sign of the 
times that a volume like this of almost three hundred and 
seventy pages on a deep, abtruse theological subject, can 
reach a third edition. We wish it increased success, and rec- 
ommend it as a good hand-book for those who can read 
French. It has a rather good introduction by X. Moisant, 
who gives a rough view of the whole subject, and in doing so 
takes occasion to quote Carlyle and George Elliot. 


SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE. Par Charles Sainte-Foi. (Paris: 
Perrin et Cie. 5 /7.) 


The author whose real name, Eloi Jourdain, is less widely 
known than by his pseudonymn, Charles Sainte-Foi, was a dis- 
ciple of de Lamennais, and studied for some time with the in- 
tention of becoming a priest. Having given up the idea he 
entered upon a literary career with excellent results both for 
himself and the Catholics of France. He broke with de 
Lamennais when the latter declined to submit after his con- 
demnation. He had many unique opportunities of studying 
the character of de Lamennais while he was the latter’s pupil 
at La Chénaie, and the summing up of de Lamennais’ virtues 
and weaknesses is the best we have ever seen. We think that 
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for this reason alone, if for no other, these reminiscences will 
take a permanent place in the ecclesiastical history of a diffi- 
cult and misunderstood period of the Church in France. 

The most prominent men of the period (1828-1835) pass 
before us in review, for Sainte-Foi met them all. His ex- 
periences were not confined to Paris, but extended to Ba- 
varia and Austria. Among the many good chapters one in 
particular, the comparison between the Bavarian and French 
priesthood, attracts attention by its shrewdness of observation. 
In another chapter on the diplomatic world of Vienna the 
author tells us how he was asked by Metternich to go to 
Rome and be ordained a priest and then to enter the diplo- 
matic corps of the Vatican, where Metternich would give him 
his patronage and procure the good will of some Cardinals, 
To decline such an offer was only natural to one whose heart 
and soul were wrapped up in the welfare of the Church. 
“. . . & et trop repugné a ma conscience d’entrer dans l'état 
ecclésiastique pour parvenir aux dignités et aux honneurs.” 

We sincerely hope that the book will be translated into 
English as it is both interesting and valuable. 


RIT IN REMEMBRANCE, by Marian Nesbitt (New 
York: Benziger Bros. 45 cents), is a very simple story 
written in the style and on the lines of the usual popular 
novel. Sybil Stapylton, a young heiress, is destined by her 
mother to marry an unknown prince. During a visit to her 
mother’s new home Sybil is caught in a severe thunder-storm 
and is aided by a young man who calls himself a Professor, 
Sybil engages him to teach her German, and from this inci- 
dent arise expected results. The book will appeal to young 
women who wish to dream of European princes and romantic © 
marriages. 


OWARDS THE SANCTUARY, by Rev. J. M. Lelen 

(St. Louis: B. Herder. 25 cents), is a collection of “in- 

formal meditations on God’s call to the eternal priesthood,” 
addressed to Catholic youth. 


| reece natin SECRET OF HAPPINESS, by the 
Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 
5 cents), is a short reading for school children and would 
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show them that obedience to God’s special designs in the 
soul is the only secret of happiness here and hereafter. 


NION WITH JESUS. By Very Rev. Canon Antoni. 
Translated by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. (New York: Ben- 

ziger Bros. 5 cents), is a further appeal by the author of Vain 
Fears, addressed especially to those who, assisting at Mass 
daily, have an opportunity to receive daily Communion. 

Father Geiermann has also compiled The Child's First Com- 
munion Catechism (St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents per doz), 
which presents the necessary doctrinal truths in the simplest 
possible form. 

Another excellent catechism for little children is the Caze- 
chism for First Communicants published by Frederick Pustet 
& Co., New York. 5 cents per copy. 


NKNOWN ARIZONA. By Mrs. Martha Summerhayes. 
(Salem Publishing Co., Salem, Mass. $1.60). Mrs. Sum- 
merhayes’ story of an officer’s wife on the frontier forty years 
ago, is so fresh and vivid that it fascinates the lay reader as 
well as the army men who have given it so enthusiastic a re- 
ception. The change of conditions in Colorado and Arizona 
in so short a time is almost incredible. Professor Lyons of 
Yale writes: ‘‘ This book is a rea] contribution to American 
History.” 


IFE OF ST. ALOYSIUS GONZAGA. By M. Meschler, 
S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50). The name of Father 
Meschler is always a guarantee of solid piety and accurate 
research, and his new life of St. Aloysius is a desirable ad- 
dition to those already published. The very distinguished 
worldly position of St. Aloysius, and the close attention given 
by responsible persons to every detail of his short life, aside 
from his saintly character, create an unflagging interest in all 
that may be told of him. 


T. MARGARET QUEEN OF SCOTLAND (St. Louis: 
B. Herder), is a book charming in its direct simplicity as 
well as its historical accuracy. It is a valuable addition to 
the “‘ Notre Dame" Series of Lives of the Saints, and is well 
adapted for young girls. ($1.25). 
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HERE WE GOT THE BIBLE, by Rev. Father Graham, 
M.A. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 30 cents), is a succinct, 
logical statement of plain facts that should be, but are not, 
known to every Catholic. Father Graham was for some years 
a minister of the Established Church in Scotland, and it was 
his profound study of the question of ‘‘Rome and the Bible,” 
that led him into the Catholic Church. His present work will 
do much to dispel false traditions and lessen prejudice. It 
deserves to be widely known. 


HE VISION OF MASTER REGINALD, by H. M. Capes, 
(St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents), is an account of 
the life of Reginald of Orleans, Friar Preacher, whom the 
Dominicans call ‘‘Our Lady’s Favorite,” and throsgh whom. 
they received the cherished scapular, to the wearing of which 
so many privileges are attached. In 1875, the proofs of Reg- 
inald’s sanctity having been established and accepted, the de- 
cree of beatification was promulgated. The volume also con- 
tains a description of a Dominican convent in the thirteenth 
century. 


ATHERINE OF THE BARGE, by Madge Blundell (St. 
Louis: B, Herder. 50 cents), is the story of an Italian 
woman, of her devotion to the memory of her dead uncle and 
his beloved boat, and of her brave attempt to prevent her 
young husband from selling it. It is a simple little story, but 
effectively told. 


IGHT short stories by Charlotte Dease, which have ap- 
peared in various periodicals, are now republished in 
book form with the title, Children of the Gael (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 75 cents). Now dark with an eerie gloom, 
now shot with sudden humor, the stories are instinct with the 
true Irish spirit. The style is remarkable for its simplicity 
and purity. 


MONG the popular new books is The Story Girl, by L. M. 
44 Montgomery (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50). Like 
the author’s first success, Anne of Green Gables, it is a story 
of children for grown-ups. It makes pleasant reading. 
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LEMENTARY LESSONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST, 

by Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 

45 cents per dozen), follows the sequence of the Mass in its 
presentation of truths concerning the Blessed Sacrament. 


OHN, THE BELOVED AND PAUL OF TARSUS, by 
M. T. Kelly. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 25 cents.) These 
“character sketches” bring the reader into closer touch with 
the beloved disciple and with the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
and lead him to a more intimate.and comprehensive study of 
their writings. These volumes are very tastefully presented 
and a new edition testifies to their popularity. 


IFE AND WORKS OF OZANAM, by Kathleen O’Meara 

(New York: Christian Press Association. 85 cents), is a 

new edition of Kathleen O’Meara’s well-known work on the 
great apostle of Catholic social work. 


ARLY FIRST COMMUNION, by F. M. de Zulueta, S.J. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents), is a commen- 
tary on the text of the decree Quam Singulari. Another con- 
tribution to the growing literature on Holy Communion for 
little children, from the pen of the same author, is entitled 
Jesus, the Bread of Children (St. Louis: B. Herder. 35 cents), 
It tells in simple, conversational style, first of the miraculous 
bread given by God in the desert, and then of the Bread of 
life given by Christ Himself at the Last Supper. 


HE STORY OF THE OLD FAITH IN MANCHESTER, 
by John O’Dea (New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50). 
This faithful history of the ‘‘ Old Faith” in Lancashire, famous 
for her steadfastness through the horrors of persecution, gives 
statistics of great value and shows well the pre-reformation 
status of the Church and the Holy See in England. As the 
preface by the Lord Bishop of Salford states, the record of 
persecution “is not set down for the purpose of perpetuating 
old animosities, but rather that examples of glorious constancy 
and heroism may confirm our loyal devotion to the Faith and 
the Chair of Peter.” 
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HE INSEPARABLES, by Rev. John J. Kennedy (Mel- 
bourne: W. P. Linehan. $1.) Apart from a few faults 
of construction Father Kennedy has written a good book, one 
that will be found most welcome by Catholic readers of fiction. 
The story concerns two brothers just leaving a Jesuit college 
for Melbourne University. They are the sons of a renegade 
Catholic father who wishes them to become irreligious, and a 
pious mother who is praying that they may preserve the faith. 
The part Catholicity plays in their lives, and in those of their 
companions is clearly brought out. Father Kennedy would 
be well advised if he omitted the last paragraph from the 
book. 


OME PLAIN SERMONS, by Rev. Thomas L, Kelly, LL.D. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25). The sermons which make 
up this volume were written some years ago while the author 
was editor of The Providence Visiter. Since then he has been 
afflicted for some eight years with paralysis, which brought 
about a loss of speech and even a loss of all knowledge of 
reading and writing. Now that he has once more learned to 
read and to write (with his left hand) he has gathered together 
these sermons which his intimate friends have held in high es- 
teem. They are simple, short homilies on the Epistles and 
Gospels of the Sundays, and will be found useful to hard- 
working priests who are on the look-out for short but practi- 
cal sermons. 


St THOMAS A BECKET, by Mgr. Deminund. Translated 
by C. W. W. Deickworth & Co. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.) Brilliant administrator and consummate diplo- 
matist, daring soldier as well as skilled tactician, Thomas a 
Becket passes before us in the fascinating biography of Mgr. 
Deminund until the culminating tragedy of his death wins for 
him the martyr’s crown. From first to last the interest never 
flags, and one forgets the charming style in the story of the 
personality that played so great a part in the life of England. 


EGINNINGS, OR GLIMPSES OF VANISHED CIVILI- 
’ ZATIONS, by Marion McMurrough Mulhall (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1). This attractive volume of com- 
pilations from various sources and learned authorities has evi- 
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dently been found interesting to many readers as there is al- 
ready a demand for another edition. It is desirable to put into 
popular form, such researches as these somewhat fragmentary 
extracts that may induce young readers to take up later on 
serious study on similar lines. 


E have received three works by Father Juan B. Ferreres, 
S.J. (Madrid: Razdén y Fe) dealing with questions of 
canon law and moral theology. In La Curia Romana, the 
learned Jesuit author first traces the origin and history of the 
College of Cardinals and the various congregations, tribunals, 
etc., composing the curia, This is followed by a clear and 
detailed exposition of the recent apostolic constitution SapientéZ 
concilio (the complete text of which is subjoined) and an indi- 
cation of the differences between past and present practice and 
law. Three indices of general contents, an alphabetical index 
of subjects and one of authors, add to the value of this 
thoroughly scholarly work. Real and Apparent Death with re- 
lation to the Sacraments, is a fourth and enlarged edition of 
a work already translated into English. The fifth edition of 
Espousals and Matrimony, a comprehensive commentary upon 
the decree Ne Temere, includes even the interpretations of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments delivered in 
March roll. 


IERRE DE KERIVLET, by Vicomte Hippolyte Le Gou- 
rello, gives the wonderful story of the Breton penitent who 
rose from the depths of crime to the heights of virtue. Amge et 
Apétre; La Pitté, Le Zéle, by Abbé P. Fiege, is now in its 
third edition, and has won the highest commendation. It 
deals with the love of God and arouses enthusiasm to service. 
It could be profitably used as a book of meditation. Za Loz 
a’ Exil, by Edmond Thirset, already in its third edition, 
shows the demand for books on present day conditions in 
France. Bound together by a slender thread of romance it 
gives a touching and graphic picture of the personal results 
of the tyranny of the French Government to the Religious 
Orders. Pensées et Maximes of R. P. de Ravignan, S.J, by 
Charles Renard, is a choice collection culled from one whom 
Gregory XVI. called The Apostle of Paris. La Salut Assuré, 
par La Devotion 4 Marie, sends up in its title the cry of a 
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devout soul urging all to have confidence in the “ Refuge of 
Sinners.” La Loi d’Age pour Premier Communion, by Abbé 
Sibend, is a second edition of a work published twenty years 
prior to the recent decree. Yet it is a most exact and 
luminous commentary. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 


Si epee EXISTE, by Henry de Pully. In a few pages the 
author appeals to man’s common sense in view of the 
great truth that God appears in all creation. Each argument 
is condensed and well presented. Un Newman Russe; Vladimir 
Soloriev, by Michel d’ Herbigny. The aspirations of Chris- 
tian Russia, its philosophical and social tendencies are com- 
paratively unknown to us. Vladimir Soloviev merits to be 
hailed by Russia as the first of her philosophers, the most 
Christian of her sons. The comparison drawn by M. d’ Her- 
bigny between Soloviev and Newman is most apt and strik- 
ing. To both was vouchsafed the light of Faith, and the 
primacy and infallible authority of the See of Peter have had 
no abler apologist than this Russian convert philosopher. All 
are published at Paris by Beauchesne et Cie. 


HE EUCHARISTIC LITURGY IN THE ROMAN RITE, 
by Rev. E. S. Berry. (New York: Frederick Pustet & 
Co. 75 cents.) There are few better ways of stimulating de- 
votion than the intelligent study of the Liturgy of the Church, 
its history and its symbolism. This present volume is an 
adaptation from the original Italian. It is well arranged, 
simple and clear and will interest all who desire some definite 
knowledge of the ceremonies and rites of the Church. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (12 August): ‘Catholicism at Home and Abroad” 





is an address by the Archbishop of Westminster deliv- 
ered at the Catholic Congress at Newcastle. It con- 
siders the Independence of the Holy See; the Position 
of the Church in Portugal; the Secondary School Regu- 
lations, An enthusiastic body of Catholics banded to- 
gether at ‘the Congress in protest against the Regula- 
tions of the Board of Education for Secondary schools 
inasmuch as they interfere with the freedom of religious 
instruction existing in Catholic secondary schools, and 
prevent the establishment of new Catholic secondary 
schools, 

(19 August): The Rev. A. H. Lang, M.A., under the 
caption “ Anglicans, Lutherans, Greeks,” says that “the 
cultivated classes in Denmark and in North Germany 
are solidly making their way back to the ancient Church ; 
and in Russia so great is the fear of a return to Cath- 
olicism that no foreign priest is now allowed to enter.” 
Miss Margaret Fletcher tells ‘‘What Catholic Women 
are doing in England ”"—how they are “ engaged in build- 
ing up again a social life laid waste at the Reformation.” 
A paper by Father Henry on “ Foreign Missions’’ gives 
encouraging words concerning the fruits of foreign mis- 
sions, and tells how the work expands and grows. 

(26 August): ‘The Great Strike” shows how Mr, 
Lloyd George’s Conciliation Scheme, which was to ren- 
der a railway strike “ practically impossible,” failed to 
prevent the recent general railway strike which was 
serious enough to bring the country to the brink of 
civil war.———-A Roman correspondent gives assuring 
words concerning the Holy Father and tells at length 
of how he spends his days in the Vatican. ——“ Statis- 
tics as to the Operation and Administration of Laws 
relating to the sale of Intoxicating Liquor in England 
and Wales give happy proof that the nation is becom- 
ing more sober, an event which will be hailed as a 
great triumph for the cause of Temperance. ‘‘ A Church 
Dedication in North Borneo,” by H. N. G. Hyrst is a 
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traveler’s tribute to the work of the Mill Hill Fathers. 
A paper read by the Reverend Charles Plater, S.J., at 
the Newcastle Congress on “Some Methods of Circu- 
lating Catholic Literature” is here published. 

(2 Sept.): “ Laurier and Larger Markets” comments on 
the issue in the late Canadian election ——An account 
of the life and work of Mgr. Hilton President of the 
English College, Lisbon. ‘The Belgian Catholics 
and Their Schools” gives an exposition of the demand 
made by Belgian Catholics for fairer terms for Catholic 
schools at the recent demonstration in Louvian.———How 
the Insurance Bill will affect industrial charities is dis- 
cussed by Robert Segar in his paper on the subject. 
“The International Congress of Catholic Esperantists” 
by the Rev. P. H. Dowling, C.M., gives the notable 
features of this meeting, not the least of which was the 
ease with which the various nationalities in attendance 
talked in the new Esperanto language. Dr. Edward 
Somers, J.P. in his paper on “‘ Temperance and Thrift’’ 
defines thrift as the economic use of all the resources 
vouchsafed to man, and temperance as the economic 
use of one of these resources, namely alcohol. 





The National Review (Sept.): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” again 


emphatically states that the outlook for England is 
fraught with peril which no patched-up settlement be- 
tween France and Germany over Morocco will perma- 
nently dispel.———“ Agadir,” an unsigned article, reviews 
the beginnings of the Moroccan trouble and the present 
relations between France and Germany, with a view to 
showing that England is a barrier to Germany the 
world over and as a reminder to the British public that 
“rights without the might to protect them are vain and 
profitless,’———-Lord Ebury sketches the origin, progress 
and adoption of ‘‘ The Parliament Bill.” ——‘“‘ Had,” by 
the Hon. Henry Lygon concerns itself with the last 
meeting of the Constitutional Conference which, the 
writer says, “tricked the nation into committing itself 
to a policy which it had hardly considered.” “A 
Shooting Star,” by Captain Harry Graham is a bio- 
graphical sketch of Charles Townshend who is remem- 
bered to-day only as an orator and ‘“‘a statesman whose 
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disastrous policy helped to rend an Empire asunder.” 
—‘ The Homing Power of Animals” is a study by 
Captain Humphries.——A. Maurice Low in ‘‘ American 
Affairs,” writes of President Taft and Canadian Reci- 
procity, the losses by fire in the United States, and the 
spread of prohibition in the South——‘“‘ The Creed of 
an Agnostic Spiritualist,” by J. Arthur Hill. The author 
has **no deep certainty about anything.’”’——“ Produc- 
tion: An Economic Note” shows the annual produc- 
tion of Great Britain, Germany and the United States. 
The Church Quarterly (July): ‘‘The Morals of Immoralism,” a 
summary of the philosophy of Nietzsche. By Rev. W. 
R. Matthews, B.D.—‘‘Glimpses of the Church of 
England in the Eighteenth Century.” The object of 
this article is to illustrate from contemporary authority 
the general position and activity of the Church of Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century.“ Reincarnation,” 
a criticism by Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, of the re- 
vival of the ancient doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. A theory so evil in its effects and so destitute 
of proof can hardly, in the Europe of the twentieth 
century, have a fate different from what befell it in 
the past. “Oxford of Five Hundred Years Ago.” 
—A brief survey of the early history of Oxford. 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Sept.): ‘‘ Prospects of the Catholic 
Church in China,” by Rev. J. M. Fraser, after describ- 
ing the empire’s state of rapid evolution, closes with an 
appeal for missionaries.——Rev. T. Dunne, C.C., sketches 
the life and character of “‘ Sir William Butler.”———“ The 
Wisdom of Francis Thompson,” by W. P. Smith, S.J., 
points out that the poet was a mystic whose message 
was to interpret the meaning of pain. 
Le Correspondant (10 Aug.): Francis Laurentie in ‘‘ The Diary 
of An Exile,” presents a daily account for the year 
1848-1849 kept by Count de Chambord during his ex- 
ile from France in Germany, Italy and Austria. The 
diary shows how alert the Count was to all going on 
in France. Letters from the reigning sovereigns to the 
Count are also presented in full——‘ A Friend of La- 
martine,” by Leon Seché, gives an account of the life 
and works of Louis de Vignet, and the friendships ex- 
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isting between Lamartine, de Vignet and de Virien be- 
gun in their college days. The article is compiled from 
the personal letters of these three literary men, hitherto 
unpublished. Prince Louis D’Orleans presents his third 
article entitled “ Across Bolivia.” In this article he 
takes the reader from Santa Cruz to Puerto-Suarez, 
pointing ‘out the principal events en route,——“ The 
Cuirassiers of the Guard,” by Baron Almir de Vaux is 
an account of the Franco-Prussian War 1870-1871 taken 
from the note-book of an officer. “‘ The Truth About 
Mexico,” is an unsigned article on the recent revolution 
in Mexico, centering the blame on the last election of 
President Diaz and his former administrations. 

(25 Aug.): A. Leroy-Beaulieu discusses the compro- 
mise effected between the German Government and the 
provinces of Alsace-Lotraine concerning the French lan- 
guage, in the article entitled, ‘‘The Law for French 
Culture.” “Unedited Letters of Voltaire,’ presents 
the private letters of Voltaire from 1719-1778, with an 
introduction and notes by Fernand Caussy——‘“‘A 
French Mission to Morocce under Louis XIII.,” by 
Baron André de Maricourt, relates the efforts of Louis 
XIII. at Christianizing Morocco. This article has been 
compiled chiefly from the journal of a Capuchin mis- 
sionary—Father Joseph of Paris.——‘ For Our Little 
Marines,” by P. Giquello, describes the movement on 
foot for the support and education of the orphans of 
French sailors——‘ The Neapolitans and French at 
Naples 100 Years Ago,” by Antoine de Tarlé, discusses 
the political intrigues at Naples in 1811. 

du Clergé Francais (15 Aug.): L. Venard concludes his 
article on “Christian Origins.”-——E. Vacandard brings 
to a close his examination of “The Question of Ritual 
Murder Among the Jews.” After consideration of the 
many alleged cases of the crime, he concludes that “this 
is a heritage from ages without criticism, which the 
generations have transmitted blindly in favor of race 
hatred.”” Not a single case seems to have a solid foun- 
dation. ——Apropos of a recent biography of Schopen- 
hauer, E. Lenoble gives a brief sketch of the philoso- 
pher’s life. He. considers also the pragmatic philosophy 
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of William James.——A. Gratieux writes of ‘Icons 
Among the Russians.”———“‘ The Association of Heads 
of Families,” signed J. T., is an account of a movement 
to resist the anti-religious activity of the government 
especially regarding the education of the children. 
Pratique a’ Apelogitique (15 Aug.): ‘‘The Preacher,” by 
H. Lesetre. The preacher, says the author, should be 
a man of progress. He should not rest upon natural 
abilities or inspiration for his sermons. He should work 
with the aim of making his sermons ever more worthy. 
——‘‘ Vocation.” By a Friend of a Priest. Vocation, 
though mysterious, has two signs by which it can be 
known. The first consists in a horror for vice, a love 
of virtue, a desire to save souls. The second mark is 
the call of the Church. The Church studies the appli- 
cant for the priesthood, and she accepts him if she 
finds the vocation to be true. 
(1 Sept.): Dr. Robert van der Elst, writing on miracu- 
lous cures, concludes that there have been wonderful 
cures in the Church which cannot be explained by 
natural causes.——‘“‘ Modernist Apologetics,” according 
to H. Petitot, are based on false exegesis, a radical 
evolution of dogma, and a subjective test of truth. 
Etudes (5 August): Victor Pourcel eulogizes the studies of 
animal life made by J. H. Fabre.——Gaston Sortais 
describes ‘‘The Frescoes of the Basilica at Assisi.” —— 
“The Phenomena of Radio-Activity,” by Joseph de 
Joannis. 
(20 Aug.): Lucien Roure reviews the brief authentic 
history of St. Anthony of Padua (1195-1231) with the 
Augustinian Canons and with the Friars Minor, and 
dwells upon his remarkable energy and purity of heart 
and his love of nature. “The Present Religious Situ- 
ation in Spain,” according to Charles Parra, is very dark, 
especially in the central and southern parts. The older 
clergy are apathetic, half the people illiterate, the press 
anti-clerical and violent, the premier cannot resist the 
logical outcome of his policies, the best Catholics, the 
Carlists, are the implacable enemies of the ruling dy- 
nasty. A. Décisier describes the transfer of the relics 
of St. Francis de Sales and of St. Jane de Chantal as 
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a Savoyard celebration.——Guillaume de Jerphanion 
praises Commandant d’Ollone’s researches on “ The Last 
of the Barbarians—China, Thibet and Mongolia.” 


La Civilta Cattolica (19 August): “The Conflict Between 


Morality and Sociology” is the first of a series of ar- 


ticles discussing the French school of sociologic posi- 
tivism headed by Durkheim. “The Origin of the 
Rose in Dante’s Empyrean” refers the conception to 
Innocent III. more particularly and discusses its various 
mystical interpretations.———The recent Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Spain is the subject of an article which is en- 
thusiastic as to Spain’s Catholicity.—“‘ Good Readers” 
describes the qualities necessary in the reader who 
wishes to read with profit to himself. The full text 
of the “‘ Protest of the Portuguese Bishops” is given 
as is also the proceedings of the Court of Appeal, in 
confirming the condemnation of Verdesi. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (August): A. Leger traces 


“The Doctrine of Wesley,” from its inception as a 
doctrine of justification by faith alone—this faith con- 
sisting in a special assurance given the individual by 
God that he is saved from the law of sin and death—to 
the doctrine maintaining good works as a condition of 
saving faith. Ch. de Hellencourt writes of the “ Ex- 
terior Activity of the Christian Mystics.” ‘‘One can- 
not find on earth a type of man more complete and 
more perfect than the true Catholic mystic .. . 
He realizes in the highest degree the living synthesis of 
thought and action in love.”———-S. Saberthonniére be- 
gins an article.on “‘ The Religion of Descartes.” 





Stimmens aus Maria Laach: J. Kreitmaier, S.J., writes sym- 


pathetically of ‘Richard Wagner’s Character.”’ In this 
first paper, he describes the gifted artist, as passionate, 
capricious, sensitive and somewhat weak.——A. Lehm- 
kuhl, S.J. points out five points of difference between 
“Christianity and Socialism”: origin, object, means, 
activity and consequences.———“‘ The Discussion Concern- 
ing Romanticism” by J. Overmans, S.J., traces the 
various meanings of this term in different authors. 

















Recent Events. 


In the presence of danger, the 

France. French people have shown great 

firmness, patience and self- restraint, 

and almost complete unanimity. There have been a few mani- 
festations against the government by anti-militarists and a 
section of the Socialists, but the latter as a body have fallen 
into line with the rest of the nation. The secrecy which has 
been maintained as to the conversations which have so long 
been carried on with the German Government, has been 
respected, although the conditions were trying, the govern- 
ment having been formed only a few days before the crisis 
occurred, and the desire to know what was going on having 
naturally been great. Even the workingmen who had, by 
strikes and violence and numerous acts of malicious injury, 
caused such extreme anxiety, for a considerable time sus- 
pended proceedings of this kind, doubtless from a sense of com- 
mon danger. There were a few acts of sabotage, but not to any- 
thing like the same extent as before. But the rise in the price 
of food has led the women of France to acts almost as violent 
as were those of the railway men, and in these proceedings 
they have been supported by the notorious Confederation of 
Labor. Energetic measures have been taken by the govern- 
ment as it recognizes the revolutionary character of the 
movement. Troops in some places have had to be called out, 
The condition of the Army and the defences of the country 
are under present circumstances a matter of supreme interest. 
If what is said is true there is little reason to fear. Since 
1905, hundreds of millions of francs have been spent upon the 
eastern forts, which are said now to constitute a line of de- 
fence without a parallel in Europe. There are now twice the 
number of guns that there were in the same year, and the 
stock of stores and ammunition is three times as great. The 
Minister of War in a speech recently made declared that he 
had the fullest confidence in the strength of the Army—that 
it was a living’ reality. All ranks, high and low, bore testi- 
mony to this. These are official declarations, but even these 
are sometimes true. The Navy, however, is not at the same 
high level. It has shown marks of deterioration in quality 
and has not been maintained at its full strength in comparison 
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with its former position and that of other Powers. The pres- 
ent Minister, however, M. Delcassé, has taken steps for a 
complete reorganization and for its due increase. But time has 
not yet permitted any great measure of improvement. There 
is, however, little doubt that should the worst happen, France 
would be supported by a Power whose Navy would make up 
for any deficiencies in her own. 


The action of Germany in sending 
France, Germany and Morocco. a war vessel to Agadir has been 

‘the cause of anxiety throughout 
the whole of Europe, and to a certain extent in this country 
for new more than two months. It is Germany herself that 
has suffered the most, especially in the disturbance to business 
which has resulted. For with all her power and prosperity 
Germany is not a rich country. She depends for the carrying 
eut of her many commercial projects on money which has to 
be got from other countries, especially from France, which is 
at present the great treasury to which the European Conti- 
nent wishes to have recourse. Direct financial intercourse be- 
tween France and Germany, although much desired by many 
German financiers, and advocated by a few French, such as 
the quotation of German securities on the Paris Bourse would 
give, has not been permitted since the war of 1870, but in 
roundabout ways means have been taken to make use of French 
resources. The Baghdad railway, for instance, has been financed 
by a body of financiers who have their headquarters in Swit- 
zerland. Naturally Germany’s action in Morocco has made 
the owners of this money anxious to withdraw it from the 
keeping of a possible enemy, and they have accordingly been 
calling it in, and this has resulted in somewhat serious conse- 
quences to business in Germany, consequences which doubtless 
were not foreseen by the clique which, it is said, prompted 
the hasty action of the government. 

While it is not possible to get at the real truth about cur- 
rent events, as so many people concerned in them do not love 
the light, and are not willing to come to it, there is good 
reason to think that the real promoters of the recent step are 
not the Emperor, or his official advisers, but persons belonging 
to the party of Pan-Germans which has been vociferous for so 
many years in urging on forward movements. In particular 
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this party has been calling upon the government to seize upon 
a port on the coast of Morocco, in order that the ever-in- 
creasing German Navy may establish for itself a stronghold 
upon the Atlantic. Certain newspapers which advocate these 
views have not hesitated to declare that German domination 
of the whole of Europe is the aim to be kept in view by all 
good Germans, and the Emperor himself has been subjected 
to outspoken criticism on account of what is believed to be 
his strong desire for peace. 

Great Britain, of course, finds no favor in the eyes of those 
who have such a lofty ambition. The policy of England has 
always been to preserve the balance of power, and to prevent 
any nation from securing that all-dominant place which the 
Pan-Germans wish to secure for the German Empire. At the 
present time the agreement made with France in April 1904 
as to Morocco and Egypt makes it necessary for her to sup- 
port the Republic irrespective of her general policy. More- 
over, the compensations required by Germany in the first 
instance would have seriously conflicted with British interests. 
Hence it cannot be doubted that Great Britain has been giv- 
ing to France real support, and, taking into account the words 
of Mr. Lloyd George there is every reason to think that this 
support would, in the unhappy event of war, take the shape 
of military assistance. But the support thus given has not 
been with a view to bring on a conflict, as has been asserted 
by what is called the Press of the second rank in Germany, 
but with an object the very reverse—the bringing about of a 
reasonable agreement between the two countries. This is 
made plain by Mr. Asquith’s speech in Parliament and by the 
repeated declarations of all responsible British journals. These 
facts, however, have not prevented some organs of the German 
Press just referred to from asserting that, while France is the 
traditional enemy of Germany, the angriest and most ceaseless 
enemy is Great Britain; and that Germany’s path is every 
where blocked by England, no opportunity being missed on her 
part of doing Germany an injury or of hampering her progress. 

It must be confessed that there is some truth in the 
assertion that Great Britain stands in the way of German 
desires for an outlet for her ever-increasing population to 
colonies in which that population can settle without ceasing 
to be subjects of the Emperor. But it is untrue to say that 
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this has been done out of enmity to Germany or on purpose 
to thwart her. England’s colonies had been established long 
before Germany needed expansion. The Monroe doctrine 
stands in the way of Germany’s wishes as effectually as do 
the colonies of Great Britain, but the Monroe doctrine in- 
volves no animosity on the part of this country towards Ger- 
many. Hence the recent effort to embitter the German public 
against Great Britain is unjustifiable, and although the journals 
that have been endeavoring to embroil the two countries are 
not without influence, they do not represent the best part of 
the German people. To put the matter on a lower ground, for 
Germany to excite warlike feeling in Great Britain is in the 
highest degree detrimental to her own interests, There are 
all sorts of people in England as in every other country, and 
among them are to be found strong advocates of a war with 
Germany at the earliest possible moment, before the German 
navy has grown in strength so as to become more of a match 
for the British than it has yet become. These look upon a 
war as inevitable and naturally wish it to be waged while 
England is relatively strong. It is into their hands that this 
German Press is playing. 

Among the German parties the Social] Democrats are the 
only one which has taken a decided stand in favor of the 
maintenance of peace. Their leading spokesmen repudiate 
both the new policy of seeking compensation as well as the 
older of coveting territory because convenient for expansion. 
Expansion, they say, is not needed, for Germany is able to 
find room for a million and a half of foreign workmen and to 
supply them with work. But it would be a mistake to expect 
that the Social Democrats will be able to exercise a decisive 
influence upon the course of events. They are, indeed, the 
most numerous of all the parties, but the rest are accustomed 
to unite against them. : 

How soon the conversations which have been going on so 
long will come to an end it is not possible to say, or what 
will be the outcome. It does not seem likely, however, that 
war will break out, even in the event of no agreement being 
reached. If Germany’s object in going to Agadir had been 
to provoke war with France, these long conversations would 
not have taken place. Perhaps a Conference of the Powers 
interested may be held in order to settle the whole question. If 
this should result in freeing the hands of France and of Spain, 
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that they may obtain effectual control of regions which have 
for so long a period been blighted by the despotic rule of irre- 
sponsible autocrats, and have become the abode of cruelty and 
lust in all their most revolting forms, an upward step will have 
been taken in the progress of mankind towards better things. 
Nothing at all has been said about referring the settle- 
ment of the question between France and Germany to arbi- 
tration, and it might be inferred from this by the opponents 
and be-littlers of this movement that the talk of settling dis- 
putes in this way was futile, that it was only of service in 
minor matters about which war would in no case be resorted 
to. Such a conclusion, however, would be precipitate. The 
movement for arbitration sprang out of the strong feeling 
which has for a long time existed in favor of peaceful methods 
of settling international questions, from a keen realization of 
the horror and essential barbarity of war. Perhaps it may be 
said to be due in a measure to the diffusion in the minds of 
ruled and rulers of a more Christian spirit. Had it not been 
for’ this general adoption of higher principles, there is but 
small reason to doubt that the challenge—for such it was— 
offered by Germany to France when she sent the gun-boat 
to Agadir, would have been taken up in the spirit in which it 
' was made, and that instead of consenting to take part in a 
series of conversations with a view to a peaceful settlement 
_of the question, France would have demanded satisfaction for 
the affront; nor would the other Powers have acquiesced in 
the discussion behind their backs of questions which affected 
their interests. So that, although arbitration has not been 
formally proposed, yet the spirit from which the arbitration 
movement has sprung has led to the settlement by peaceful 
methods—for a peaceful settlement seems now assured—of 
what would, under the domination of other sentiments, have 
led to war. It must be remembered, too, that Germany is the 
most backward of all the nations in the support which she has 
given to the settlement of disputes by recourse to arbitration, 
and consequently it was not to be expected that she would 
appeal to this method, or even listen to such an appeal. 


The negotiations between Russia 

Germany. and Germany which began with 

the Tzar’s visit to Potsdam last 

November have at last been brought to a conclusion. In this 
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cise the possessions of another Mohammedan nation form the 
subject-matter of a possible conflict, altheugh not of so acute 
a character as that with France concerning Morocco, In 
1907 Russia and Great Britain came to an agreement concern- 
ing their respective spheres of influence in Persia, according 
to the terms of which Russia was left free in the North, and 
Great Britain in the South, each to pursue its own plans and 
projects. The new Agreement between Russia and Germany 
is concerned exclusively with this Northern part of Persia in 
which Russia is interested, and by it Germany is pledged not 
to seek concessions for railways, roads, navigation or tele- 
gtephs for herself, or to support any such application on the 
part of German or other subjects. The Russian Government 
binds itself, on its part, to apply within a certain definite 
period to the Persian Government for a concession for a 
railway from Teheran to a place to which a branch of the 
Baghdad Railway will be brought under German auspices, thus 
affording a connection with this long-projected and much- 
talked-of railway. Russia pledges herself in no wise to hin- 
der the completion of this railway, or to prevent the par- 
ticipation of foreign capital. It is now expected that Baghdad 
will be reached by 1918. This agreement between Russia and 
Germany in no way affects the attitude of Russia towards 
France or the support which it has given to the latter Power 
in the Morocco question. The Dual Alliance and the Triple 
Entente remain unshaken. But the conclusion of the new 
agreement encourages the hope of better relations between 
Germany and Russia, and consequently of increased interna- 
tional security. An indirect result of the agreement is the 
probability that Russia and India will in a short time be con- 
nected by railway, and that thereby order will be promoted 
among the tumultuous tribes which have reduced Persia to 
the chaotic condition of the present time. 

No relaxation is taking place in the efforts to increase the 
Navy. On the contrary, not only is there an enlargement of 
the size of the warships, but there has been a constant re- 
duction ot the .period of construction. From 36 to 40 
months, the German Minister for the Navy declared three 
years ago, was the average time which it took to build a vessel. 
The average rate of construction is now from 29% to 31% 
months. Whether still further demands are to be made upon 
the German people for a new programme of ship-construction 
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has excited no little discussion. The German method is to 
make arrangements for building at a certain rate for a fairly 
long period in advance. This period comes to an end in 
1917. But in a speech recently made at Hamburg, the Em- 
peror referred to the Navy as young and still growing to 
maturity, and expressed his conviction that the German peo- 
ple were minded to strengthen the Navy in the future, so 
that security might be attained that nobody would dispute 
with them the place in the sun which belonged to them. 
An intimation was given that the whip and the spur might 
be applied to stimulate the nation to the requisite effort. 
There are those who see in this an intimation that a new pro- 
gramme of naval construction has been made by the govern- 
ment and will soon be introduced, and this in violation of an 
assurance given by Prince Biilow that the limit of taxation had 
been reached, and in spite of the fact that an increase in number 
of the Social Democrats is the invariable result of every fresh 
addition to the burdens of the people. 

Germany has not been without its labor troubles, although 
compared with those of Great Britain and France they have 
scarcely deserved to be mentioned. The Kaiser, in one of 
the numerous speeches which he has been making, took occasion 
to praise his consort, the Empress, as one who had brought 
family life into the Hohenzollern House, and had become 
a model for German mothers. She had raised up six sons 
to become capable and earnest men, who were not minded 
to make use of the easy side of their titles and positions, and 
to live for enjoyment, but in the hard and strict performance 
of duty to devote their strength to the Fatherland. With 
such examples before their eyes it may be that the German 
people, employer and employed alike, may be saved from 
the conflicts that too exclusive a pursuit of their supposed 
rights is bringing upon other countries. 

Another supposed case of espionage has tended still fur- 
ther to increase the feeling against Great Britain which the 
alleged conduct of that country in the Morocco question had 
already made sufficiently dangerous. An Englishman has been 
arrested at Bremen on suspicion, but the grounds of it have 
not been disclosed. To return the compliment, a German 
officer has been arrested at Plymouth on the charge of at- 
tempted bribery in order to learn official military and naval 
secrets, Incidents of this kind do not improve the relations 
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between the two countries. Whether the visit of the Heir- 
apparent of the Sultan to Berlin will have any effect upon the 
relations between Turkey and Germany has not yet been dis- 
closed, 


Very little that calls for notice 

Austria-Hungary. has taken place in either Austria 

or Hungary. This doubtless is to 

be taken as an indication that things are going fairly well. 
Payment of bills incurred through the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and for the increase of the Navy, is the main 
preoccupation of the government, and this although a neces- 
sity is not of much interest to the outside world. For many 
years the relations of Austria with Hungary have not been 
so good asthey now are. The question of the common Bank 
has been settled to the satisfaction of both countries. The 
Emperor-King, Francis Joseph, has been celebrating his eighty- 
first birthday amid general rejoicings, and a statue in his 
honor has been unveiled at Karlsbad. No steps have been 
taken in Hungary to proceed with the long: promised Bill for 
Universal Suffrage. The fact that within a month two duels 
were fought by members of the Hungarian nobility enables 
a judgment to be formed as to its progress in civilization. 
Count Aehrenthal has returned to the Foreign office thereby 
disappointing those who had hoped that his career was 
ended. The Albanian rising and the way in which Aus- 
tria treated the Catholics who looked to her for protection, 
has led to the diminution of Austrian influence in the Bal- 
kans. The King of Montenegro has supplanted the Emperor 
of Austria in the affections of those who suffered at the hands 
of the Turks. Peoples and races that for centuries have been 
sworn enemies have now for the first time entered into 
friendly relations. Germany, it is taken for granted, is being 
supported by Austria in the question of Morocco. At all 
events Great Britain has been assailed both by a part of the 
Press and by the President of the Austrian Chamber. In a 
speech made by the latter, he promulgated what he called a 
new idea—the Mediterranean for the Mediterranean States. 
This, he said, was directed against a Power which has its 
hands in all the affairs of the world, and wants to drive back 
Germanic Germany. The Power he had in his mind was Great 
Britain, and he proceeded to declare that he would not stand 
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its proceedings, and that he was ready to go hand in hand 
with the French and Italians in solid opposition. They wished 
to be recognized in the Mediterranean as fully valid Mediter- 
raneans. So far as yet appears little progress has been made 
with the new idea. 


After somewhat protracted labors, 
Portugal. due to the desire of making the 
new Constitution as perfect as 
possible, the Constituent Assembly has passed the new Con- 
stitution. Few details, however, have been published, for the 
interest taken in the doings of Portugal does not seem to be 
great. There is to be a Senate, to be chosen out of the most 
‘prominent members of the National Assembly. Immediately 
after the completion of the work of constitution making, a 
President of the Republic was elected by the Assembly itself. 
The nominee of the moderates, Dr. Arriaga, was chosen by a 
majority over the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the late Pro- 
visional Government. It is hoped that the new President, who 
has the sympathy of the greater part of the Chamber, as he 
is not a party man, will conciliate both the Advanced and the 
Moderate Republicans. He is seventy years of age, a Doctor 
of Laws of the University of Coimbra, and a brilliant journ- 
alist and orator. On the election of the President the Pro- 
visional Ministry at once resigned. France immediately official- 
ly recognized the Republic and doubtless other Powers will not 
long defer so doing. After one unsuccessful attempt, a Minis- 
try was formed in the course of a week. It is of a Conserva- 
tive character, and supported by-a majority of 55 in the 
Chamber and 25 in the Senate. There is danger, however, 
lest it should meet with obstruction on the part of the Radi- 
cals headed by Senhor Costa, in the event of its trying to 
alter, as the Conservatives wish to do, the Law of Separa- 
tion of Church and State. 

The new Republic is threatened by many dangers, both in- 
ternal and external. Labor disputes involving violence and 
riots have taken place in various places. Friends of the ex- 
pelled royal family are threatening an invasion from Spain, 
and they are said to have many sympathizers not only among 
the people but in the Army. 
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TWO EARLY ENGLISH MYSTICS. 
(WRITTEN IN 1894 BY LIONEL JOHNSON.) 


AYS a modern writer: ‘‘ Our island would be but a spare contributor to 

a general exhibition of mystics.. The British cloister has not one great 
mystical saint to show. Mysticism did not, with us, prepare the way for the 
Reformation. John Wycliffe and John Tauler are a striking contrast in this 
respect. . . . Whether coming as gloomy superstition, as hysterical 
fervor, or as pantheistic speculation, mysticism has found our soil a thank- 
less one.” It is true that Catholic England produced no Tauler, Eckhart, 
John of the Cross, Merswin, Suso, St. Teresa, or Catharine, or Gertrude: 
neither in orthodox mystical theology nor in heretical has England excelled. 
But .Vaughan’s language is vastly too sweeping; it is the language of a 
partly false tradition, which assigns to the Anglo-Saxons all practical quali- 
ties, to the Celts all extravagance and revolt. Sober, steady, sensible, quiet 
religion, a decent gravity and seriousness, are the supposed Saxon virtues; 
wild yearnings and visionary longings and imaginative audacities are given 
to the Celts. It is generally assumed that early English poetry, wherever 
found, is a dull and earthbound thing, compared with Celtic; and, though 
we hear plenty of Saxon ‘‘superstition,” it is said to have been a_ prosaic 
thing, coarsely uninspired, without the true glooms and glories, loveliness 
and strangeness, of an impassioned mysticism. What has early Anglo- 
Saxon literature to set by the side of St. Brendan’s veyage, or of St. Fur- 
sey’s visions, and all the riches of the Celtic Christian spirit in legend and 
in song? That is, of course, a conventional and mistaken conception. 
Modern writers have dwelled sufficiently upon the characteristics of the 
Northumbrian and Western literature to make it clear that an immense 
sadness and an immense passion, a sense of tears and a fighting fierceness, 
went to the self-expression of the Saxon Christian writer. When Vaughan 
asks for a monkish mystic, we point him to Richard Relle of Hampole—that 
eager Augustinian visionary. 

A certain pathos clings about the memory of this ancient English 
mystic. He died in 1349, and our chief authority for his life is derived 
from the office which the nuns of Hampole had composed for him against 
the day of his elevation to the’Church’s altars. But that day never 
came, and Richard Rolle remains a saint uncanonized and scarce re- 
membered, save by literary historians and philologists. Leaving Oxford 
and his father’s house before his twentieth year, he retired to an eremitical 
life near Hampole, in Yorkshire, and abode there all his days in contempla- 
tion, and in the composition of devout works, original and translated, Latin 
and English, prose and verse. His is the glory of being the first original 
writer of English prose whose name we know, and, scant as is our knowledge 
of him, he is a figure of profound fascination, as mystical theologians are 
wont tobe. Anglican Churchmen, whilst often learned in Church historians 
before the Reformation, are apt to begin their study of English theologians 
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with Cranmer and Hooker, ignoring even the Anselms and other lights of 
the Church. Many would mistake an extract from Rolle for some utterance 
of fourteenth-century Germany or sixteenth-century Spain, of an Eckhart 
or a John of the Cross; it is a prevailing delusion thatold England produced 
no mystics, properly so called, but merely devotional writers untouched by 
the. spirit of the ‘‘ sacred darkness’’ and the contemplative ecstasy. Rich- 
ard Rolle, with his fellows and followers represented in this volume,* dispels | 
that error; itis a book burning with the divine zeal, the work of men driven 
by Bonaventure’s Goad of Love, and casting themselves upon poetry, alle- 
gory, ejaculation, for the expression of their passionate hearts. With Sir 
Thomas Browne, they love to ‘‘lose themselves in an O Altitudo/” and, as 
the same writer has it, they ‘‘ have been so happy as personallyto under- 
stand Christian Annihilation, Ecstasy, Exolution, Liquefaction, Transforma- 
tion, the Kiss of the Spouse, Gustation of God, and Ingression into the 
Divine Shadow,” and therefore ‘‘they have already had a handsome antici- 
pation of heaven; the glory of the world is surely over, and the earth in 
ashes unto them.” 

At the same time there is an English note in their theological strictness. 
It is easy, as Faber said, ‘‘to go wrong in spiritual theology, and to stray 
into the shadow of condemned propositions.” But these mystics do not so 
much as skirt the abyss of pantheism, as do so many of their foreign breth- 
ren; they keep safe within the plain paths traced’ by creed, and Scripture, 
and the Church’s ‘‘living voice.” They are practical, jin the common sense 
of the word, and write less with a desire to contribute to mystical science for 
its own sake, than with an eye to the practice of piety. They are not, like 
the great masters of Catholic mysticism, intellectually hard to comprehend, 
but fervent and simple. Their pages are not divided into rigid logical sec- 
tions, but are a vehement stream of entreaties and outcries, starred with 
«* Ah, sweet Jesu!” and rapturous appeals. Rolle, at least, has a singular 
poetical charm in imagination and in phrase, a true literary instinct amid 
his ecstasies. Thus, Conscience is ‘‘the Abbey of the Holy Ghost,” founded 
by the Father of Heaven. The Holy Ghost is its warden and visitor: and 
twenty-nine ‘‘ ghostly ladies” inhabit it, of whom Charity is abbess, Wisdom 
prioress, Meekness sub-prioress. God’s four daughters dwell in the con- 
vent: Mercy and Truth are Abbess Charity’s chaplains, Righteousness is 
Wisdom’s, Peace attends upon Meekness. It is like Bunyan, but more con- 
sistent in theological meaning, less vivid in dramatic art. The plangent 
sentences are full of piteous beauty and simplicity. Whata reverent real- 
ism in this scene from the Crucifixion! ‘And then took they such another 
rugged nail and drove it with an hammer through both His feet at once into 
the hard Tree. Ah, Lord, how that rugged nail crashed among the hard 
bones!” This is no Spanish Jesuit of Renaissance times, nor Italian Pas- 
sionist of our own: it is a north-country Saxon hermit of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But, like all who have what Wesley called ‘‘ heart-religion,” he loves 
the personal, and physical, and concrete details of the Scripture narrative, 
and to amplify them in his imagination—as in this exquisite passage: 


*Johnson here refers to Yorkshire Writers, Richard Rolle of Hampole, an English Father 
of the Church, and his Followers. Edited by C. Horstman. Published by Sonnenschen of 
London. 
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‘* Then was He born of His Mother in an old broken house at Bethlem 
town’s end, and laid in an ass-manger on a little hay. Andthere found He 
another lady of the same Abbey, that is Poverty: forwhy His Mother had 
none other sheets to bind Him in, but took a kerchief off her head, and cut 
an old kirtle, and made thereof clothes, and wound therein her Child for 
cold, and laid Him on a wisp in an ox-stall—I trow there was poverty 
enough!” It is all realized, as by some contemporary artist of the cloister, 
who had no wish to denude the Gospels of their positive externals, by way of 
honoring their internal message. Rolle has an extraordinary passion of 
humble faith, finding utterance in touching words. He asks of the Blessed 
Virgin ‘‘ neither castles, nor towns, nor none other world’s weal, nor sun, 
nor moon, nor none of the bodies of heaven, nor nothing: but wounds of 
ruth, of pain, and of compassion of sweet Jesu my Lord’s passion is all my 
desire.” For he has ‘‘appetite to pain,” for the Passion’s sake. ‘Ah, 
sweet Jesu, then were there five great floods of blood from hands, feet, and 
side. Thy chin hangeth on Thy breast, the white of Thine eyes is cast up- 
wards Thy lips shrink, Thy white teeth show, Thy lovely face is become all 
pale, Thine hair clotted all with blood.” But from such piteous and vivid 
realization he always passes to a moral or to prayer: there is no morbid 
feverishness of imagination. The counsels for daily life, the ‘‘Form of 
Perfect Living,” are direct and plain, rich in common sense, application to 
the world, knowledge of human nature; yet allin rigorous contormity with 
orthodox belief, with the doctrine of Augustine and of Bernard, Anselm 
and Bonaventure. As M. Huysmans’ latest hero discovered, Catholic mys- 
ticism is justified by experience; it contains a true psychology; it works. 
Rolle sets it forth with beauty and intensity of speech, which do not obscure 
its matter-of-fact truth to the realities of life. He was a man of visions and 
ecstasies, living in ‘* worlds not realized” by the mass of men; and the re- 
sult is not a mere hysterical emotion, nor wayward rhapsody, but a consist- 
ent and verifiable doctrine, containing nothing of which ‘‘Seynt Thomas 
Alqwyne”’ or ‘‘ Seynt Gregor” could disapprove. Not that he is a meta- 
physical theologian, a scholastic; his fundamental theology is that of tradi- 
tion, and personal experience has instructed him in its ascetic and mystic 
sides. 

Though it is true that pantheistic mysticism had no place in England, 
and that Wycliffe was no mystic, yet M. Jusserand reminds us, that some of 
his heretical, unpantheistic doctrines were welcomed by the adepts of the 
Free Spirit in Bohemia. The general truth seems to be that, whilst formal 
mysticism—the mysticism of Germany and Spain—have been uncongenial to 
the English mind, yet that a mystical strain has run through English litera- 
ture. English religion, since the Reformation, can boast of the Cambridge 
Platonists, of Leighton and Law, among the ‘‘ orthodox”; of Fox and Bun- 
yan, Wesley and Irving, among the nobler ‘‘ schismatics”; of countless 
queer and pathetic bodies, Muggletonians and the like, such as flourish 
among us still, swelling the ‘‘ varieties of Protestantism.” But it is in 
English literature, rather than in English religion, that something mystical 
has prevailed; something which warrants M. Brunetiére in saying that, 
while French literature expresses the communis sensus of the world, English 
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gives voice to personal vagaries, strange idiosyncrasies, individual emotions, 
the lyrical cries and private thoughts of isolated, single souls. In the last 
century, English writers were for establishing a check against the spirit of 
lawlessness, or of ‘‘ each man a law unte himself”; they did great and good 
things, but in that they failed. To-day, English literature has all the ex- 
travagance and individualism of the Elizabethan. French writers have no 
sense of mystery; the French mystics—a Francis of Sales, a Fénelon, a 
Madame Guyon—have none; they are touching and melting and moving, 
sometimes majestic and superb; but there is no feeling of awe, no shudder 
and thrill, either of agony or of ecstasy, when reading them. And the 
poets, the orators, the historians, and romance writers of France, are in like 
case; Chateaubriand and Michelet, Hugo and Lacordaire, Renan and Bal- 
zac, Mirabeau and Diderot, Baudelaire and Rousseau—there is not one line 
in them that gives us the sense of an everlasting wonder and a fearful joy. 
But in Langland, M. Jusserand bids us see an early chief of a great com- 
pany, among whom are Wesley and Shelley, Blake and Browning, Cowper 
and Carlyle, Coleridge and Newman. He traces the strain of semi-mystical 
emotion, common to them all, to the Germanic element in the English race, 
Thanks to the fusion of races, the mingling, as Arnold eloquently explains, 
of Celt and Teuton and Scandinavian, the English race has neither the meta- 
physical turn of the Germans nor the idealism of the Celts undiluted and 
pure; the two combine, and create a literature of beautiful mysticism, a 
literature full of strangeness and propensity, of thought quivering with 
emotion. In Tennyson’s phrase, our poets ‘‘ follow The Gleam.” Lang- 
land, a brooding and solitary man, his heart hot within him, ‘‘ spake with 
his tongue” when ‘‘the fire kindled’; his visions were of ‘‘the whole 
creation groaning and travailing together,” of the world under a cloud, of 
a painful pilgrimage to the altar of ‘Saint Truth.” His conception of the 
social state was not Utopiam and unpractical, but he could only see life in 
some eternal light; he saw in the Commons of England at once a national 
power and a divine instrument. Milton, in the last pages of his Reforma- 
tion in England, uses language of apocalyptic fire and majesty, whilst his 
practical politics are calm and sober, not the ravings of Fifth Monarchists. 
It is instructive to contrast these Englishmen with the rhetoricians of the 
French Revolution; they advocated all manner of Utopias with elegant and 
pseudo-classic grace, with invocations of Brutus and Humanity and Reason, 
without the least touch or tone of mystery and awe. No passage of Hugo’s 
greatest verse, magnificent and resonant, rings so true and pierces so deep 
as do Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Tintern Abbey” lines, or some of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets. Take the late Mr. Pearson’s Vational Life and Character: it is lucid, 
systematic, unrhetorical, a book of statistics and scientific induction and his- 
torical comparison, yet what a sense of the mystery of things, what a feeling 
for the strangeness of human fortunes, the lots, issues and struggles of 
mortality! The English distaste for logic springs from the instinctive con- 
viction that logic cannot get to the heart of anything—the conviction that 
animated Burke in pleading for Ireland and against the Revolution. ‘All 
shallows are clear,” said Johnson, when one praised the clearness of Hume; 
and in the same century Butler and Berkeley poured scorn upon the facile 
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coffee-house sceptic, who never recognized the depths and heights of exist- 
ence: 
‘¢ Thus God has will’d 
That man, when fully skilled, 
Still gropes in twilight dim ; 
Encompassed all his hours 
By fearfullest powers 
Inflexible to him.” 


It is this recognition of a mystery in the world, however vaguely and 
variably felt, which forbids us to believe that Englishmen will ever accept 
purely ‘‘scientific and secular” principles of individual or ef social life. 
From that early reformer Langland up to our day, English literature has 
been wont to take the side of faith in unseen realities; not all the forces of 
material desire and material comfort, of national pride and social dissatis- 
faction, have been able to turn the face of England towards the way that 
ends in the anarchy of atheism and the atheism of anarchy. Langland 
echoed David—‘‘ Clouds and darkness are round about Him: righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of Hisseat.” This medieval dreamer of 
dreams, with his eyes so keen to mark the swarming life around him, and 
still so ardent in reverence for the eternal truth, and in belief in its power to 
redress all wrongs and confute all lies, is a ‘‘ representative man” among 
English mystics.. 


»s 
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CATHOLIC FEDERATION. 


HE Tenth National Convention of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies, which convened in Columbus, Ohio, August 20th to 24th, 
was one of the greatest held by this organization. The ceremonies opened 
with Pontificai High Mass at St. Joseph’s Cathedral. His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Delegate, was the celebrant. The Rt. 
Rev. Regis Canevin, Bishop of Pittsburg, preached a masterly sermon. 
Among the Church dignitaries in attendance were, besides Mgr. Falconio, 
Most Rev. Archbishop Moeller of Cincinnati, Bishop James McFaul of 
Trenton, N. J., Bishop J. J. Hartley of Columbus, Bishop H. Richter of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Bishop Joseph Schrembs of Toledo, Bishop Regis 
Canevin of Pittsburg, Bishop C. P, Maes ot Covington, Ky., Bishop P. J. 
Muldoon ot Rockford, Bishop Kelley of Detroit, Bishop Thos. J. Lillis of 
Kansas City, Abbot Paul Schaeuble of Louisiana, Mgr. M. J. Lavelle of 
N. Y. City, Mgr. A. J. Teeling of Boston, Mass., Mgr. F. Wall ot New York, 
and Mgrs. Specht and Soentgerath of Columbus. 

A monster parade took place in the afternoon, in which, it was esti- 
mated, 12,000 persons participated. The parade was reviewed by Gov. 
Harmon and all the Church dignitaries present. 

Sunday night a great mass meeting was held at Memorial Hall, at 
which addresses were made by the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Moel- 
ler, Bishop Hartley, Prof. Walsh of Fordham University, N. Y., Gov. Har- 
mon of Ohio and others. 
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The business sessions were held at the Knights of Columbus Halland were 
quite spirited. The reports of the National President and National Secretaiy 
gave evidence of the great work done by the Federation since its last conven- 

‘tion held in New Orleans. They showed the Federation’s activity in its 
crusade against immorality, the indecent stage, the salacious posters, di- 
vorce, Socialism, and the White Slave Traffic; and its work for the better 
observance ef Sunday, and the suppression of sacrilegious works. 

Letters of encouragement were received from Cardinal Merry del Val, 
and four other Cardinals of the Church, as well as hundreds of Bishops and 
Archbishops from all parts of the Catholic world. 

Some very telling addresses were delivered by Bishop Muldoon, by 
Bishop Canevin and by Abbot Paul Schaeuble. 


The resolutions adopted by the Federation cover the following: 


Loyalty and Devotion to our Holy Father; Message ef Congratulation 
to Cardinal Gibbons, Encyclopedia Britannica, Persecutiens in Albania, 
Portugal, etc., Sunday Observance, Mailing or offering for sale of obscene 
literature, Catholic Citizenship, Werld Federation, Catholic Education, 
Catholic Scheols and Colleges, Freedom of Education, Educational Periodi- 
cals, Catholic Daily Press, Deaf Mutes, Catholic Alumni Association, Bible 
Reading, etc., Social Section, Welfare of Wage Earners, Social Reform, 

At the second Mass Meeting, held at Memorial Hall Tuesday night, ad- 
dresses were made by Right Rev. James A. McFaul, Rev. Dr. J. Cavanaugh, 
of Notre Dame, Indiana; Chief Horn Cloud, of the Indian Missions, and 
others. The meeting was presided over by Hon. Judge M. F. Donahue, of 
the Ohio Supreme Court. 

The great banquet at which covers were laid for over 1,000 persons 
closed the Tenth National Convention. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Edward Feeney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; First Vice-President, J. B. 
Oelkers, Newark, N. J.; Second Vice-President, Thomas P. Flynn, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Third Vice-President, J. A. Coller, of Shakopee, Minn.; Fourth 
Vice-President, J. J. Hynes, Buffalo, N. Y.; Fifth Vice-President, James J. 
Regan, St. Paul, Minn.; Sixth Vice-President, J. W. Philp, Dallas, Tex.; 
Secretary, Anthony Matre, St. Louis, Mo.; Treasurer, C. H. Schulte, De- 
troit, Mich.; Marshal J. W. West, Kansas City, Kan.; Joseph Horn Cloud, 
of South Dakota, Color Bearer. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Right Rev. James 
A. McFaul, D.D., Trenton, N. J.; Thomas H. Cannon, Chairman, Chicago, 
Ill.; Nicholas Gonner, Dubuque, Ia.; John Whalen, New York City, N. Y.; 
C. W. Wallace, Columbus, O.; F. W. Immicus, Pittsburg, Pa.; Daniel 
Duffy, Pottsville, Pa.; H. V. Cunningham, Boston, Mass.; Charles I. Dene- 
chaud, New Orleans, La.; F. W. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill. Ata meet- 
ing of the Executive Board Frank J. Matre, St. Louis was appointed Su- 
pervisor of the Associate Membership. 

The next convention will take place in Louisville, Ky., in August 1912. - 
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The Apostolic Delegate who attended the various sessions has this to say of © 
the Federation: ‘' Zhe American Federation of Catholic Societies is working 
distinctly under the protection and guidance of the American hierarchy and 
with the full sanction and the blessing of the Pope.” 

ANTHONY MATRE, National Secretary. 
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HE vestibule ‘‘Church Rack ’’ for the distribution of books and 
pamphlets to our people is now being placed in many churches 
throughout the country. From the words of appreciation which we 
have received the use of the ‘‘ Rack’’ means much for the spread of 
Catholic reading matter. It is the most effective, indeed we might 
say the only practical way to give instructive, useful reading matter 
into the hands of Catholics. One of these ‘‘ Racks ’’ is placed at the 
entrance to the Church. With its display of numerous pamphlets 
on various interesting subjects, it is visible at once to all who enter. 
It attracts their attention. They stop to examine. The little 
booklets are there before them with the titles plainly shown. The 
inquirer will find pamphlets on devotional subjects; on Christian 
Doctrine ; on social questions of present-day interest, which are the 
common talk of the man in the street; stories of vital, human interest. 
The price marked in large letters, usually five cents, is easily 
within the means of all. The purchaser makes his selection, takes 
the pamphlets home and introduces good Catholic reading matter, 
perhaps for the first time, to his household. Thus hasthe ‘‘ Church 
Rack’’ brought blessings to him and his family far-reaching in 
their results. Pe 





* * 
HESE RACKS furnish a means of communication between the 
Church and the people. By means of them we can promote 
in many ways the spiritual and intellectual welfare of our people. 
Many Catholics often wish for a pamphlet on this or that subject 
which will give them the teaching of the Church; help them to take 
an intelligent stand on a disputed question and to speak with know- 
ledge. Many Catholics will eagerly read a pamphlet on prayer, on 
the inspiring life of a saint, on a matter of spiritual instruction, yet 
they have not known where such a pamphlet might be. obtained. 
We often forget that our people are eager for spiritual food, that the 
word of God’s holy writers would be a consolation and joy to their 
souls, it they could but receive it. Unfold to them the beauties of the 
spiritual life, the help and encouragement that come from thinking 
upon the high and the better things, keep before them or help them 
to keep before themselves, the good things that God has prepared for 
those who love Him—and they will be the first to take these things 
to their hungry hearts; the first to see and to appreciate the great 
treasures which these truths contain. 
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O such opportunity as that which the ‘‘ Church Rack ’’ furnishes 
has been given to us to bring these things before our people. 
It is a direct, simple way. Moreover, it helps the missionary spirit 
which because of the conditions of our social life is aroused at some 
time in the soul of every one of us. Frequently because the Catholic 
does not know where to obtain the pamphlet that would satisfy the 
inquirer who has asked him questions about the Church, the inspir- 
ation is allowed to die, and nothing is done. If the Catholic now 
knows that he can go to the ‘‘Church Rack’’ and obtain the 
pamphlet that he desires—even if he but knows that he will finda 
pamphlet telling in general of the claims and teachings of the 
Church, the inspiration will live; he will act upon it because he 
knows how .to act, and that ‘‘ Rack’’ — may lead the in- 
quirer to the true fold. 
* * * 


HE Rack is inexpensive, the literature is inexpensive. It would 
be a most laudable work for some member of every parish 
throughout the country to donate a ‘‘ Rack’’ and a supply of lit- 
erature to his parish church. The cost of ‘‘ Rack’’ and reading matt 
ter may be obtained by writing to the Columbus Press, 120 Wes- 
6oth Street, New York City. To care for the ‘‘ Rack,’’ to study 
the needs of a particular locality, to keep it supplied with pamphlets, 
and such pamphlets as will fit the needs of the people, is a work 
that will appeal to a number of people in every parish, and no diffis 
culty will be experienced in securing the service of one to do this most 
praiseworthy work. The ‘‘Church Rack’’ has proven its worth 
after long years of experience both in Ireland and England. It will 
prove its worth here. A study of our situation and our needs, 
patience and confidence, instruction, explanation, will make it a 
blessing for our people and for the Church ; one of the most effective 
means of missionary work both for the household of the faith and 
for those that are without. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Children of the Gael. By Charlotte Dease. 75 cents. Gemma Galgani. By Philip 
Goghlan, C. P. gocents. The Holy Viaticum of Life as of Death. By Daniel A. 
Dever, Ph. D. 75 cents. Back to Rome. By Godfrey Raupert. $1. Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh. By A. Borini. 30 cents. Louise Augusta Lechmere. By Henry 
D’Arras, S.J. 90 cents. A sre: Last Verses. By Matthew Russell, S.J. 75 
cents. The Culture of the Soul, By Rev. P. Ryan. o5 cents. Zhe Way That Leads 
to God. By Abbé A. Saudreau. $1.50. Sermons and Lectures. By Mgr. Grosch. $1.35. 
The Little Child's First Communion Book. By Very Rev. H. Canon Cafferata. 5 cents. 
The Life of St. Teresaef Jesus. By Very Rev. Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by David Lewis. $2 85. 

Henry Hot & Co., New York: 

The Opening Up of Africa. By Sir H.H. Johnston. 75 cents. Liberalism. By L. T. 

Hobhouse, M.A. 75 cents. Crimeand Insanity. By Dr. C.A. Mercier. 75 cents, 
P. J. KENEpDy, New York: 
The Question of the Hour. By Joseph P. Conway. 35 cents, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CoMPANY, New,York: 
Mether Carey's Chickens. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. $1.25. 


EATON & MAINS, Néw York: 
Strange Siberia. By Marcus Lorenzo Taft. $1, 


CHRISTIAN Press ASSOCIATION, New York: 
The History of Pope Boniface VIII, By Don Louis Tosti. $2. 


A. C. McCLurc & Co., New York: 
Emerson's Wife and Other Stories. By Florence Finch Kelly. $1.25. Dr. David, By 
Marjorie Benton Cooke. $1.35. 
Dopp, MEap & Co., New York: 
Mena. An opera in three acts. Poem by Brian Hooker; music by Horatio Parker. 
$1.25. Stories of Shakespeare's Tragedies. By H. A. Guerber. $1.25. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York; 
Marcia, of the Little House. By Emily Calvin Blake. $1.20. 


B. HERDER, St. Louis: 
St Patrick. Notre Dame series. $1.25. The History of Religions. Vol. V. Edited by 
C. C. Martindale. 6ocents. AHurdcott. By John Ayscough. $1.25. 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & Co., Boston: 
The American Philosophy—Pragmatism. By A.C. P. Huizenga. 60 cents, 


Ginn & Co., Boston: 
Pure Foods. By John @. Olsen, A.M., Ph D. Papers on Inter-Racial Problems. Pub- 
lished for the World Peace Foundation. Edited by J. Spiller. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington: 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Commission of Labor, (1909) Vol, II. 


AUSTRALIAN CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Melbourne; 

The Divine Institution and Obligation of Confession. By Dr. Murray. Christian Mar- 
viage. By Very Rev. Dean Phelan, V.G. The /nquisition. Edited by Rev. Joseph 
Sasia, s.J. How Character is Formed. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. Pamphlets one 
penny each. 


P. LETHIELLEUX, Paris: 


Retraite — sur les Qualiti¢ds et Deveirs du Chrétien. Par le P. Jean-Nicolas 
Grou, 6 fr. 





